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A sailing ship becalmed in the English Channel is taken in tow by a tug 


War God’s Victims 


THE BROKEN END 
OF THE WIRE 

HOW A MAN CALLED 
FOR HELP 

Ingenious Idea of Summoning 
Aid in a Lonely Place 

THE CRY OF MEN IN THIRST 

One day not long ago the overland 
telegraph wires connecting the thousand 
odd miles, most of which are desert, 
between Perth and Adelaide in Australia 
were disconnected. 

When the linesmen went to repair 
the damage they found a man almost 
dying of thirst. In desperation lie had 
cut the wires as his only means of 
letting the outside world know of his 
plight. lie was carefully tended and 
taken to the nearest town. 

But the authorities have to protect 
themselves against improper use of this 
unusual S.O.S. 

A Free Ride 

Several years ago the line was cut by 
a distressed traveller thirty miles from 
Kalgoorlie, and the linesmen took him 
into town. Then it was discovered that 
train-jumpers (men travelling, in trucks 
without having paid their fares), knowing 
that tlie police were on the look-out for 
them at Kalgoorlie, would leave the train, 
walk a few miles, and then cut the line. 
They would then sit down until the 
linesmen’s truck arrived to carry them 
to the next town. On the next occasion 
the linesmen took them in 'as usual, but 
instead of leaving them at the town, 
took them to the police yard. 

A year ago a party travelling overland 
by car cut the wires about 27 miles north 
of Alice Springs. Their car was within 
four miles of water and it was discovered 
that they had made no provisions for 
their journey, so they also found them¬ 
selves involved with the law. 

Such severity is necessary, as many 
people push off into the desert without 
taking the most ordinary precautions to 
keep themselves supplied with water and 
food, and, if punishment were not meted 
out to such people, the telegraph lines¬ 
men would spend all their time and much 
Government money in rescuing and 
feeding thoughtless travellers. 

Mystery of the Desert 

When the case is genuine help is 
readily given. Once a man cut the wires 
because he was miles from a settlement 
and his wife was ill, and all that could be 
done for them was done by the man who 
went to repair the wire. 

Most tragic of all was an incident in 
Western Australia. A linesman went to 
find a break in the wires, and found that 
they had been deliberately cut. No one 
was in sight, but he found a tin with 
“ Water, water ! ” scratched on it. No 
trace of the man was over discovered, 
and one more grim storjr was added to 
the mysteries a desert can hide so well. 


A ll Japan has been horrified at the 
disaster to one of her brand new 
vessels of war. 

The vessel was a destroyer called To- 
mozuru which turned turtle in rough 
weather with a loss of nearly 100 men, 
and with a horrible experience for the few 
survivors, who were trapped within the 
hull while engineers worked desper¬ 
ately in answer to their faint taps. 

This pathetic story reached England 
on the very day our First Lord of the 
Admiralty was announcing the awful 
decision that henceforth no steps can 
be taken to raise any British submarine 
which has gone to the bottom, the 
trapped sailors having to rely on their 
own efforts to escape by donning an 
apparatus, the use of which admittedly 
needs superhuman nerve and courage. 

To return to the Japanese disaster, 
the warship belonged to a class which 
is not restricted by the London Naval 
Treaty What the Japanese, naval 
designers have done is to attempt a 


pocket destroyer, at a high cost. The 
ship was no wider than 23 feet and had 
a speed of 26 knots, but she mounted 
three five-inch guns, whose weight was 
probably the cause of the disaster 
which has befallen her. 

This is not the first time a new warship 
has capsized. Our high-turreted Captain, 
built to meet the popular clamour in 
1876, overturned in much jthe same way. 

This race in armaments within the 
Naval Treaty is one of the real tragedies 
of our time. No country, not. even our 
own, with its thousand million pounds 
spent on the Navy since the war, not 
even America with its colossal new 
cruiser programme, can plead guiltless. 

Common sense and a worldwide 
humanity must realise how dangerous 
these war toys are, oven to those who 
use them. France, for instance, has built 
or is building 80 submarines, 80 possible 
death-traps for thousands of Frenchmen, 
all because fear has conquered reason 
in ,her relations with her neighbours. 


ELECTRIC SIGNS 

AN IDEA FOR THOSE 
WHO MAKE THEM 

Light Up the Things We 
Need To See 

PILLAR-BOX AND SIGNPOST 

In these days of easy and effective 
lighting there is a great field of oppor¬ 
tunity still waiting to be developed, 
and wo pass on the idea to some bright 
young man in one of our electric 
companies. 

We hear much of the great signs that 
arc fast spoiling our streets and build¬ 
ings, making them ridiculous ; here is 
an idea for signs which everybody 
would welcome. 

We refer to the post-boxes, especially 
those set in walls, to the names of 
streets, and to signposts. These things 
are surely as important to all of us 
as shop windows are to some of us ; yet 
who has thought of lighting them up ? 

Enlightened councils, it is true, often 
paint the name of the street on the 
glass of the lamp-post at the corner 
of the road, but would it not be wise to 
illuminate the name of the road in the 
place where it is usually looked for ? 

Reading Names in the Dark 

With regard to signposts, we are 
certain that many accidents to cyclists 
and motorists have been caused by the 
difficulty of reading names in the dark. 

When we have found the post-box 
in the wall our troubles are not ended, 
for wc cannot tell in the dark whether 
we have arrived in time for the last 
collection. Surely some means of 
illumination could be fitted to these 
important boxes at a trifling cost. It 
could be worked on the same principle 
as the illumination of the automatic 
stamp machines in Faraday Building. 

Perhaps some of our public bodies 
will lead the way by taking a page out 
of ' the books of private traders—or 
should we say by taking a thread out 
of the filament lamps which these 
traders use so effectively and so well ? 


THE OLD MAN GIVES OUT 
HIS MEDALS 

Six of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
medals for long farm service, usually 
awarded in June, have already been 
handed out, and for a special reason. 

All six have gone to workers on Church 
House Farm, Northiam, the owner of 
which, Mr Winscr-Lord, is getting on 
for 92, and was anxious to hand these 
medals himself to his faithful friends. 

These are Ernest Butler and Thomas 
James with 43 years as cowman and 
wagoner, Mrs Elizabeth Janies with 
47 years to her record, John Lockyer 
with 50, George Carter with 52, and 
Frederick Jones, who, after 55 years, 
has ended up as farm bailiff. We doubt 
if there is another farm in the country 
which can show such a record. 
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NANKA DENDRU 
HOME AGAIN 

A TIBETAN BOY TALKS 
TO HIS UNCLES 

What He Has To Say To Them 
About Us 

ENGLAND LIKE A FAIRY TALE 

It was ten years since anyone in 
Wanbando had seen Nanka Dendru, so 
when the news came to this Tibetan 
village that he was returning from 
England aunts, uncles, and cousins 
assembled from miles around. The 
Manchester Guardian’s Peking Corre¬ 
spondent has sent us the news home. 

One aunt killed a cow, another a pig, 
and 42 people sat down to the great feast 
to welcome the traveller. They were 
prepared to stay two or three weeks if 
need be to hear all his tales. 

There was no trouble about chairs, 
forks, or beds, for these people on the 
border between Tibet and China ■ sit on 
the ground, cat with their fingers, and 
sleep rolled up in sheepskins. 

The Truth About England 

Their appetites were enormous, both 
for food and for knowledge; this was 
their great opportunity to learn the 
truth about England. 

“ What do they eat ? ” was the 
leading question. They found it hard to 
believe Dendru’s tale that there was a 
land so rich that people ate different 
food every day—beef, mutton, fish, 
pork, fowl, with fruits and sweets in 
equal variety. The younger ones thought 
Dendru was pulling their legs and winked 
at each other. 

“ What is the land like ? .How is 
the weather ? ’’asked the uncles. When 
Dendru told them that the grass was 
green the whole year round they shook 
their heads ; and when he added that 
there was rain in winter and sometimes 
thunder they replied that that was im¬ 
possible, for everyone knows that during 
dry winter the thunder-god sleeps. 

The Lama Paradise 

" But not in England,” Dendru in¬ 
sisted, “ and the lawns and parks and 
gardens are beautiful, and covered with 
flowers just like the pictures of the 
Lama Paradise. And the parks and 
the streets are swept every day and 
papers and rubbish are carefully gath¬ 
ered,” lie went on. 

" Why ? ” asked the elders. ” Who 
wanted old rubbish ? ” 

” The English love to keep places 
clean,” Dendru told them. 

" Foreigners have strange ways,” they 
agreed. 

Then Dendru told of the wonderful 
way Englishmen travel—overhead and 
underground ; he minutely described 
the Tube railways. 

“ Are there dragons there too ? ” 
asked the aunts. 

“ No,” Dendru told them ; ” and their 
lions and tigers and monkeys and bears 
arc all shut up in a zoo.” 

“ Do they have taxes in England ? ” 
tlie uncles inquired. 

Dendru said that they did, but they 
were remarkable taxes because you got 
something for them in return—schools 
and parks and policemen and running 
water. 

Marvels and Mysteries 

" But all water runs,” observed the 
ciders, and then Dendru had to explain 
the mysteries of water laid on. Next 
came electric light, the kincma, the 
talkies—shadows that appeared on a 
sheet and could speak. ” Some sort of 
well-developed spiritualism, no doubt," 
the Tibetans agreed.' . 

Something that had appealed to 
Dendru even more was a mechanical 
man on the pier at Brighton, where you 
put in a coin and ho., pops out and per- 


SLUMS TO GO 
AT LAST 

GOVERNMENT’S BIG PUSH 

A Million People To Change 
Their Address 

A FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The National Government has started 
slumming in earnest, and we have a 
Five-Year Plan. 

Though the plan may not satisfy 
the ideals of social reformers in towns 
where the slum evil is gravest it must 
he welcomed as one of the greatest steps 
forward ever made in our history. 

The White Paper issued by the 
Ministry of Health reviews and sum¬ 
marises the position revealed by the 
reports of some 1700 local housing 
authorities in England and Wales. 
Some of the schemes submitted are still 
under consideration by the Ministry, 
but they have accepted 1428 programmes 
which provide for the pulling down of 
nearly 255,000 houses and the re¬ 
housing of about 1,190,000 people, As 
a matter of fact, these figures will be 
increased by about a tenth when all 
the programmes are passed, so we may 
expect that during the Five-Year Plan 
300,000 new houses will be built. 

Country Slums 

When we read that since 1875 only 
212,000 people have been officially re¬ 
housed in this way we can realise what a 
tremendous advance is about to be made. 

In past years the attention of the 
State has only been brought to towns 
with populations over 20,000, and every¬ 
one who travels about England knows 
full well that there are as many warrens 
in small country towns and villages as 
are to be found in the cities. We may say 
there has been far more local lethargy, 
privately arid publicly, in these smaller 
places than in the cities. 

Another cheering fact in the White 
Paper is that last year saw a definite 
speeding-up in the replacing of slum 
houses. Tf: has increased fourfold. 

Cheap Money 

Most fortunately the financial position 
in connection with all this rebuilding is 
favourable, for, chiefly owing to the 
reduction in the interest paid on War 
Loan, money is available at a very 
cheap rate of interest, ft is estimated 
that the capital required for the new 
houses will amount to £115,000,000. 
The Exchequer will contribute about 
£600,000 and the local rates about 
/'2oo,ooo this year. These sums will 
rise proportionately each year until in 
the fifth year they will reach a little over 
£3,000,000 and £1,000,000 respectively. 

One other important aspect of this 
national scheme must not be forgotten. 
Directly and indirectly over 100,000 
workers will be employed and, of course, 
the spending of their wages will give a 
fillip to industries of other kinds. 
Nothing helps all round more than 
building. 

Continued from the previous column 
forms. Oh, and he had not yet told 
them about escalators, a staircase which 
moved, though one did not fall off ! 

Ten days were none too long for 
Dendru’s relations to get to the bottom 
of all this strange magic of that far-off 
world, inhabited, their tales tell them, 
by people who were mercifully blown 
there by trumpets ten feet long, to 
prevent them from capturing Lhassa 
and destroying Lamaism, their religion. 

On the whole we are flattered by the 
account our visitor has given of us ; but 
we arc afraid he has seen us through 
rose-coloured glasses at times. That 
part, for instance, about the English 
always picking up old papers and 
rubbish " because they love to keep 
places clean,” and the land being “ alt 
as beautiful as the pictures of paradise." 


TWO BROTHERS AND 
A TOWER 

MERCHANT PRINCES OF 
OUR TIME 

Liverpool’s Cathedral Crowned 
With a Lovely Memory 

RISE OF POOR BOYS 

' Great news comes from Liverpool. 
This generation will see, as it has hardly 
dared hope to see, the mighty tower 
which Sir Giles Scott has projected for 
the magnificent cathedral he is building 
on St James’s Mount. 

Two brothers, boys of Liverpool, have 
made this possible by a gift to the Build¬ 
ing Fund of the £220,000 which this 
tower will cost. Lord Vestcy and Sir 
Edmund Vestey are giving the tower as a 
memorial to their father and mother. 
As lads both William and Edmund 
Vestey began life in a humble way in tlie 



What the tower will look like 


city of which they are such distinguished 
merchant princes today. It is said that 
they worked at a wage of 7s a week. 
Modern civilisation owes much to them, 
for they have developed cold storage 
shipping to a marked degree. We hope 
they will live to see the great tower 
rising above their city in honour of tlieir 
old folk. 

The tower will rise to a height of 327 
feet above the level of the ground, and 
from its summit magnificent views will 
stretch away across the Irish Sea, to the 
hills of Wales on one side, and to the 
mountains on the northern horizon. 

Before the tower is begun the walls of 
the great central area from which it will 
rise must be completed, and nearly 
£100,000 is still needed for this essential 
part of the scheme. But one magnificent 
gift stimulates others, and it is expected 
that this sum will be quickly forthcoming. 

Landmarks For Shipping 

We cannot think of an example in 
which two brothers arc associated in 
building, though there is more than one 
instance of two sisters building rival 
towers and rival churches in the same 
village. Well-known examples are the 
towers of Receiver in Kent,’Which have 
remained down the centuries as land¬ 
marks for shipping, and the two churches, 
one a ruin, in the churchyard of Anting- 
ham on the road to Cromer. 

Many a tower in the 15th century was 
a gift of a wealthy landowner or mer¬ 
chant. We find the arms of the De Veres 
on many a church in our eastern counties, 
while in the western counties, especially 
round Bristol, many of the towers owe 
their existence to the merchant princes 
of 400 years ago. 

It is heartening to find that the 20th 
century has men and women who are as 
generous to our great shrines as in the 
centuries that have passed away. 


MOSTLY FOR WAR 

THE BUDGET IS COMING 

£700,000,000 To Find in the 
Taxpayer’s Pocket 

WHERE THE MONEY GOES 

The nation’s accounts run from April 1 
to March 31, and as soon as possible 
after March closes the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presents his Budget to the 
House of Commons. 

First he reviews the past financial 
year and then proceeds to present a 
plan for filling and emptying the nation’s 
purse for the new financial year. 

As the various spending Departments 
have presented their estimates we can 
say roundly what will be needed for the 
National Debt services—an average of 
about £15 from every man, woman, and 
child in the country. 

Money to be Found : 

Navy .. .. .. £56,600,000 

Army.£39,600,000 

Air Service .. .. £17,600,000 

Civil Departments £335,600,000 
Tax Collection .. £12,600,000 

National Debt .. £230,000,000 

Total.. .. £692,000,000 

A slight relief is given by the Post 
Office, which makes a good profit, 
although the amount is small when 
compared with tlie big total called for. 

Wars Old and New 

More than half of the total is to pay 
either for old wars or in preparing for 
new ones. "The whole of the National 
Debt service means paying for old 
wars, while the Navy, Army, and Air 
call for £113,800,000. Together the 
War Call is £343,800,000, to which must 
be added War Pensions included in the 
Civil Votes, as well as the unemploy¬ 
ment expenses caused by the war, 
raising the war expenses to more than 
a half of the aggregate. 

Total expenditure will be a little less 
than in the old financial year, and 
taxation (on the present basis) may be 
estimated to yield more. It is hoped 
by many that the Chancellor will, there¬ 
fore, restore the cuts in Unemployment 
Benefit, and some of the other economy 
cuts of 1931, in addition to reducing the 
Income Tax. Above all, it is hoped that 
poor children will not be forgotten. 


WHERE THOMAS GRAY 
LOOKED OUT 

The Penn-Gray Society, founded to 
save Gray’s churchyard from being 
crowded round with little houses, has 
started work on ’ its Elegy Memorial 
Garden. 

The pilgrim to Stolcc Poges will soon 
find there a garden as lovely as any in 
England. Near by is the meadow owned 
by the National Trust, and to the west is 
the old manor house. Where, but for the 
good people who cared enough to prevent 
it, there might have been brick walls 
and tiled roofs to change the landscape, 
here is still the view which met Thomas 
Gray’s eyes, hero still 
The lowing herd winds slowly ’ey the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his 

weary way. 

We have much to be grateful for to 
the Penn - Gray Society and those who 
gave the meadow to the National Trust. 


Things Said 

I do not keep a dog, only a cat. 

Founder of Cruft’s Dog Show 
The Indian Rope Trick never has been 
done. Chairman of the Magic Circle 

The spark of the divine is in us all; 
it needs to be set alight. 

Mr George Lansbury 1 
The joy of life is not in having things 
but in conquering problems. 

' '. ' Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
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Niagara Frozen • Beautiful Chimneys • Hertfordshire Oranges 
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A Din Model—A ^15-year-old boy of Drookwood, 
Surrey, has built~this model plane, .which has a 
vvjng-span of six feet and weighs only 13 ounces. 
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The Long Jump—The 13-year-old schoolgirl seen 
In this picture is practising in Dattersea Park for 
the sports of the Westminster schools. 


tipring Cleaning—Flemoving the winter’s coating 
of grime from the glass of the Palm House in Kew 
Gardens. This big greenhouse, over 3G0 feet long, 
contains specimens of almost every known palm. 


London Sots an Example—Factory chimneys have always been rogardod as ugly 
if necessary evils, but the Battersoa Power Station has proved that they can be 
quite inoffensive. The smoke, claansed of all harmful matter, makes white plumes 
for the fluted stacks of buff-colourad concrete, which have an impressive beauty 
of their own when seen against a blue sky. 


Hertfordshire Oranges—Hundreds of orange plants 
are grown under glass at Sawbridgeworth in 
Hertfordshire, most of them being used for the 
purpose of table decoration. 
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Niagara Frozen—Niagara Falls were so frozen up in the great frost that hardly a trickle of 
water was left, a spectacle not seen for at least fifty years. 


In an ice Cave—These climbers are exploring one of the big Ice caves in a glacier of the 
Dachsteln Mountains at Salzkammergut in the Austrian Tyrol. 
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BROADCAST GOODWILL 

An Idea Worth While 

NATION SHALL SPEAK PEACE 
UNTO NATION 

The International Committee on; In¬ 
tellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations has drafted a promising agree¬ 
ment for the use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace. 

It has now gone forward to the world’s 
Governments for consideration. The 
draft is both preventive and positive. 

On the preventive, or negative, side 
the agreement is intended to prevent 
broadcasting from being prejudicial to 
good understanding among peoples. 

The Governments undertake to pro¬ 
hibit the broadcasting of any message 
intended for the population of another 
State and constituting a menace to the 
peace of that State. They further pro¬ 
mise that their transmissions . shall 
contain no incitement to war, nor any 
provocation. They promise not to send 
out messages likely to prejudice good 
international understanding by inaccur¬ 
ate statements, and to correct such 
statements; in cases where inaccuracy 
becomes known. 

Even more important are the positive 
provisions for promoting the active 
furtherance of Peace. 

The Governments undertake to have 
included in their radio programmes 
items which promote a better knowledge 
of the civilisation and conditions of life 
of other peoples, «and of the develop¬ 
ment of their mutual relations and of 
the organisation of peace. They agree 
to issue for the guidance of broadcasting 
services proper instructions and regu¬ 
lations to give effect to the provisions 
of the agreement. 

Let us hope the draft agreement will 
be ratified by all nations. 

EGYPT ON THE MARCH 
King Fuad Moves Slowly 
But Surely 

Ever since King Fuad came to the 
throne 15 years ago he has been steadily 
bringing his country into line with 
modern ideas. 

The new and the old are meeting in 
the land of the Pharaohs. 

The wise king has not tried to force 
the pace, knowing the deep-rooted pre¬ 
judices of his people. First of all he 
sought the cooperation of British and 
French engineers in the matters of rail¬ 
ways, roads, irrigation, and electricity. 
When he saw that the people were get¬ 
ting used to them, and found that they 
did not interfere with their old customs, 
he turned his attention to education. 

Cairo is the proud possessor of the 
great A 1 Azhar University, which claims 
to be the oldest in the world, and was 
founded in 970. 

For all these centuries it has been in 
the hands of a sect of Moslem educational 
priests who taught nothing but the 
Koran and trained lawyers in the laws 
which Mohammed laid down. Justice 
and civic and family rights in Egypt 
were based on the precepts of the 
Prophet of Arabia. 

It was in 1926 that King Faud took 
the bold step of reorganising this ancient 
seat of learning. He did not interfere 
with its original character, but discreetly 
added other departments to it so that 
the scholars would be in touch with the 
world outside. 

In the old days of 20 years ago it was 
one of the medieval sights of Cairo to sec 
the groups of students sitting on the 
ground in the great courtyard of the 
university muttering words from the 
Koran all day, while tourists looked on, 
wondering. Now all this is changed. 

A 1 Azhar has now new blocks of build¬ 
ings where science, natural history, 
mathematics, and geography are taught. 
Education is free, anc! it takes a scholar 
16 years before he graduates in one or 
other of tl.e branches of knowledge. 


100 NEW TOWNS 

Why Not Build Them ? 

A PROFESSOR FACES THE 
SITUATION 

The professors and the clergy are 
becoming far more original and enter¬ 
prising than the politicians. 

Lecturing at Liverpool Professor C. H. 
Reilly has pointed out that new and 
exciting elements have appeared in our 
society. 

The first is the fast motor-vehicle, 
with . its killing and wounding. The 
second is the demand of the young for 
sunlight, fresh air, and exercise to a 
degree before unknown. 

There must, he urged, be radical 
change. We must destroy the old rotten 
townships and build anew. 

Or we could build new towns and leave 
the old ones to rot. 

This, said the professor, was the 
suggestion of a Liverpool student of 
architecture. Let us build a hundred 
now towns and abandon the hopeless 
owners and rulers who could not or 
would not understand the new needs. 
There must be new planning to meet the 
new and urgent needs of the new lives. 

In rebuilding, various zones would 
have to allow for different activities. 
The next need would be to build motor- 
roads running directly toward the 
centre from the outskirts for fast traffic, 
and connected by circular roads. That 
system should either he a raised system, 
as already adopted in Italy, or a sunken 
system. 

The striking part of the professor’s 
address was the advocacy of 100 new 
towns, and it is worth thinking about 
furiously, as the French say, 

THE HOURGLASS AND 
THE BRIDGE 

Inhospitable Corner of Somerset 

Two old customs came together into 
the news the other day, when the year’s 
right to collect money at Somerset’s 
last toll-bridge was auctioned by the 
hourglass. 

It is a very old glass in a wooden 
frame, and as the sands of time run 
through the bids are made. Three times 
the' glass is turned, and the last grain 
marks the last bid. A special Act of 
Parliament a century old imposes these 
conditions. 

The use of an hourglass is something 
we like to hear of, but we have no 
tender feelings toward these toll-gates. 
That a farmer should consider it worth 
while, as one did, to bid /1200 for the 
right to collect money from all vehicles 
crossing the River Parrett at Borough- 
bridge shows what a big sum must be 
collected each year. It is a serious 
inconvenience to constant users of this 
road, the main highway between Taun¬ 
ton and Glastonbury, and the fact of 
being stopped in the road by men 
demanding money leaves tire visitor 
indignant. The whole idea of the toll 
is un-English, and the sooner the Somer¬ 
set County Council sets about taking 
over this bridge the sooner we shall 
feel that Somerset is an entirely hospit¬ 
able county. 


JAMES HOYLE’S SHEETS 

Not long ago the C.N. told of the 
8o-year-old Hyde weaver Mrs Hassall, 
who is still at work. 

Now we hear of another 8o-year-old 
still running two sheeting looms at a 
mill at Haslingden in Lancashire. 

He is James Hoyle. The sheets he 
has made in his 71 years as a weaver 
must he in their thousands and his 
work has not stopped there. He helped 
to build the Wesleyan church he attends. 

Money was scarce, and a particularly 
good foundation was needed, so Mr 
Hoyle took off his coat, and, with a few 
other fellows, made a good sound 
foundation of-concrete. But that was 
many years ago. 


He Did What He 
Could 

The Lorry-Driver and the 
Little Dog 

Too often we hear of the road hog who, 
after causing some horrible accident, drives 
away unidentified. It is good once in a while 
to hear of his opposite, and we take the 
following from a letter of a Swedish gentleman. 

Yesterday my little dog, suddenly 
darting across the road, was run over 
by a motor-lorry. No blame could 
possibly attach to the driver, yet he 
stopped, lifted yp the dog, and offered 
to drive it to the nearest vet. We both 
thought there might be a possibility of 
saving the little beast’s life, but when 
we arrived (he having insisted on 
carrying the dog up the two flights of 
stairs) we discovered that it was already 
dead. Thereupon the man suggested 
driving it to the dog cemetery, and 
steadily refused any .kind of remunera¬ 
tion for the trouble he had taken. 

I naturally mourn for my dog, but my 
sorrow is greatly alleviated by the 
knowledge that its sad fate has enabled, 
me to make the acquaintance of so fine 
a personality and so tender-hearted a 
man as this simple lorry-driver proved 
to be. 

GOOD BOTH WAYS 
Up and Down Bristol Channel 

The ports of the Bristol Channel are 
making arrangements for the importa¬ 
tion of Canadian grain on a colossal scale. 

Barry, Bristol, and Cardiff firms have 
spent ^1,300,000 between them in addi¬ 
tional warehouses and mills for the anti¬ 
cipated increased trade. Over 1,250,000 
tons of grain was imported last year, 
and it is expected that this will be 
increased by a third this year. 

On the other hand, seven steamers 
with cargoes of anthracite coal left 
South Wales as soon as the season 
opened. They took the coal to the 
Eastern ports of Canada. Arrangements 
have been made to ship no less than 
1,500,000 tons of coal to Newfoundland 
and Canada during this summer from 
South Wales ports. 

For some time this exchange has been 
going on between South Wales and 
Bristol ports and Canadian. One great 
advantage is the saving of ships, for no 
ship need go cither way empty. Com¬ 
merce is learning wisdom all the time. 


FORTUNE ON THE SANDS 
What a Fisherman Found 

While walking along the shore at 
Smoky Cape in New South Wales a 
fisherman found a piece of ambergris. 

This grey fatty substance formed in 
the body of the sperm whale is most 
uninteresting to look at and many 
people might pass it by, but as a 
valuable ingredient in the making of 
perfumery (of all things in the world !) it 
is wortli about {Jo an ounce. As the 
fisherman’s find weighs over 18 pounds 
his discovery brings him about /1000. 

Those who live in warm climes cherish 
a secret hope that‘they will find a piece 
of this strange substance which floats 
in on the water and lies ready for the 
first comer; but it appears rarely, and few 
have the luck of this Australian fisherman 
who found a fortune on the sands. 


EXIT GOLLIWOG 

We hear that Herr Hitler is now 
fighting Golliwogs. It is said that all 
black-faced dolls are forbidden in Ger¬ 
many “ in furtherance of the race purity 
campaign.” 

Exit Golliwog in splendour ! 

A little while ago we felt sorry for the 
Golliwog, once a favourite but after¬ 
wards displaced by the Teddy Bear, He 
was simply out of date, old fashioned, 
and neglected. 

But now that ho has been banned by 
the Nazis Mr Golliwog acquires a fresh 
importance. He is almost a martyr. 


SORTING OUT OUR 
TREASURES 

British Museum Putting 
Itself in Order 

THE DUPLICATE NUISANCE 

With such activity going on across 
the road, where its new neighbour the 
University of London is having its 
foundations so well and truly laid that 
all the district shakes at each blow of 
the steam hammer, we are not surprised 
to hear that the British Museum is 
itself talking of rebuilding schemes. 

At last it is going to sort its hordes of 
massed treasure, show us a few tilings 
instead of so many that we lose interest 
in looking at them, build new galleries, 
and add sufficient to its library to allow 
for the next 60 years’ output of books.' 

It is something we have long hoped 
for and are delighted to welcome. The 
ordinary visitor to the museum is not 
attracted by thousands of similar things. 
Put one thing in a case and Ire will look 
at it; add another 999 and he will turn 
away feeling oppressed. It is the student 
who delights in the 999, and in future he 
will do liis delighting in rooms set apart 
for him, leaving the visitor to wander 
through the galleries exclaiming at 
things he had never seen before and did 
not know the museum possessed. 

Things in Their Right Places 

While the authorities arc doing this 
sorting out we would like to repeat our 
suggestion that many of their duplicates 
should be distributed, and numerous 
other exhibits be returned to where they 
belong. It is far more interesting to see 
a thing in its right place than to have it 
ticketed on a shelf in a museum. The 
ticket may say : This oak carving comes 
from Little Button Church in North¬ 
umberland. Well, say we, let it go back 
to Little Button Church and stay there, 
to be loved by the people of Little 
Button and their visitors as something 
belonging to the village, instead of being 
looked on coldly by strangers to whom it 
is merely another museum specimen. 

The C.N. has already suggested a 
Clearing House for our museums which 
would see to the returning and exchang¬ 
ing of such things. It would be admirable 
if the British Museum would begin it in 
earnest. Already Reading Museum has 
returned something to a church, and it 
is not the only case we have come upon. 

A LABORATORY OF ART 
Something New For England 

England is to have her first Labora¬ 
tory of Art. 

Here men of science will work to help 
artists, collectors, and the directors of 
public galleries. They will engage in 
research on such various subjects as the 
best methods of preserving pictures, the 
secrets of medieval glass, and the use of 
X-ray on works of art. 

The laboratory is to be established by 
the Courtauld Institute of Art, to whom 
the late Mr Norman Wilkinson, the 
artist, bequeathed all his money. The 
governing body knew that research in 
aid of art was very near his iieart, and 
the laboratory is to be the first fruits of 
his legacy. 


TORQUAY LOOKS AHEAD 

Torquay is a fortunate town in more 
than its genial climate and lovely situa¬ 
tion. It has a town council which looks 
ahead. 

Land has been bought in and around 
the town so wisely that now about a 
quarter of its area consists of open park 
land and gardens, and the builder has 
been barred out of unsuitable sites. The 
towm has also bought the whole of the 
beautiful village of Cockington close by 
and will preserve its ancient tradition. 
Another purchase is Torre Abbey, which 
is to be an Art Gallery 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION 
A small expedition has been 
exploring Itritish Columbia's 
Const Range in the Mount 
Wnddington area, making a 
journey on skis from the West 
across the range, which is about 
100 miles wide. 
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ICEBERGS IN THE MAKING 
Huge masses of ice will soon 
be breaking away from Green¬ 
land’s glaciers into the sea to 
float as icebergs to the South, 
where they will become 
menace to shipping. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARCTIC 
Books arc being produced for 
the benefit of the wandering 
peoples of Russia's Far North. 
Tribes speaking IS languages 
are catered for and most of the 
books are dictionaries. 


NEW LAND FOR FRANCE 
Much new agricultural 
land is being reclaimed fj 
by the draining of lakes ^ 
and marshes in La 
Camarguc, the delta of 
the Rhone, which has 
an area of about 300 
square miles. 


POLICE OP ANCIENT 
EGYPT 

Recent discoveries at 
Tell-cl-Amarna, the 
ancient Egyptian city, 
include a university of 
3000 years ago and 
police barracks with 
stalls for the horses. • 


ARGENTINA CROP SAVED 
Farmers of the Hucnos Aires 
and Santa Fc Provinces have 
been much relieved by the 
advent of heavy rains. The 
maize crop had suffered badly 
from the drought. 



RAINLESS FOR 40 TEARS 
Parts of the Kalahari, the great 
desert on the west of South 
Africa,have rcccntlyexperier.ced 
their first rainfall for fortyycars. 


OPENING-UP THE WILDS 
A great search for valuable 
minerals is to be made in 
Northern Australia. An aerial 
survey will first be made and it 
is hoped that much new country 
will eventually be opened up. 


THE GOOD WORK 
BEGINNING 

Wireless Catches Smallpox 
in Time 

Broadcasting by wireless, newly 
started in India, is already proving a 
great success.. 

In a village in the Lahore district 
of North India a case of smallpox was 
reported. The Lahore Y.M.C.A., which 
holds tlie only broadcasting licence in 
that part, invited the doctors to come 
to the microphone and give a series of 
talks on the steps to be taken to prevent 
its spread. 

The talks were given in English and 
two Indian languages spoken in the 
area, and the result was that very few 
people fell victims to this disease, 
wireless having caught it in time. 

THE OLD CATTLEMEN 
Tales of Other Days 

Nearly a thousand old-time cattlemen 
of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas re¬ 
cently hold a reunion and buffalo dinner 
in the centre of America. 

What tales they told of the days when 
fortunes were made out of the thousands 
of cattle grazing over the open ranges of 
these States ! 

By 1880 the settling of this territory 
necessitated fencing, which seriously 
handicapped the business. The great 
blizzard of 1886, which froze the cattle 
as they stood, dealt the final blow. The 
cattle ranches of today seem puny things 
to the old-timers, 

One old cattle man at the reunion 
won much admiration by his ability to 
draw the brand marks of famous ranches 
others had forgotten. Another held iris 
fellows spellbound with the tale of how 
he and his cowboy assistants drove 
nearly 3000 long horns from Texas up 
to the railroad in Kansas. Midway they 
were forced to make a wide detour to 
avoid two warring Indian tribes, so that 
they were four months on their journey. 


MIGRATING PLANTS 
From New Zealand To India 

A consignment of New Zealand native 
plants and ferns has been sent on a 
long journey to Sikkim StatcAa terri¬ 
tory of nearly 3000 square miles on the 
slopes of the, Himalayas along the north¬ 
east boundary of India. 

Imagine the astonishment of the 
men at a shipping agent’s office in New 
Plymouth when asked to send this 
unusual cargo to Sikkim. Nobody 
there had even heard of Sikkim, but 
with the aid of an atlas and a gazetteer 
they tracked it down. Finally the plants 
were sent by steamer to Melbourne, 
shipped there into a steamer bound 
for Calcutta, and then by railway and 
road to Sikkim. 

This Indian State has a climate 
somewhat similar to that of New 
Zealand, though drier. It is remark¬ 
ably like New Zealand for the beauty 
of its scenery, and it is hoped the 
migrating plants and flowers will settle 
down in their new country and make 
good colonists. 


EVERY GERMAN HIS 
OWN CAR? 

Chancellor Hitler, opening the Berlin 
motor-car exhibition, asked why Ger¬ 
mans do not own as many cars as the 
Americans in ratio, to population. 

The United States, with 125 millions 
of people, has 24 million motors, where¬ 
as Germany has comparatively few. 
The Chancellor said lie was determined 
to bring the motor within the reach of 
the German masses'. 

Tic lias a long way to go, for even 
hero, where incomes are bigger than in 
Germany, our cars are few compared 
with those of America. Still, it is a 
laudable ambition, and we like Hitler’s 
dislike of the general idea of cars as 
luxuries for the few. 

One of his militarist supporters de¬ 
clares that every German should own a 
car because motors are so useful in war ! 


NEWS FROM A TURKEY 
The Story of a Search For Gold 

This spring a Canadian railwayman is 
starting off at the head of a party to 
prospect for gold, the existence of which 
was made known to him by a wild 
turkey. 

The railwayman killed tlie turkey 
when he was at the end of the Canadian 
National Railway’s most northerly 
branch line in Britisli Columbia. He 
sold the bird, and the customer found 
three gold nuggets in its crop. 

Off went the customer to make dis¬ 
creet inquiries about the turkey’s old 
home, but the railwayman had too keen 
a business instinct to let out the secret. 
He kept the information to himself and 
his closest friends, and now they are 
setting out to the neighbourhood where 
the turkey was brought up, to find the 
mother lode which laid the golden eggs. 


MAKE THEM LISTEN TO 
THEMSELVES 

A rector friend of the C.N. has made 
a suggestion we think well worth 
passing on. 

He is worried about two things : the 
bad singing of many choirs and what he 
calls the Parsonic Voice. 

If only the choirs could hear them¬ 
selves sing and the parson could bo made 
to listen to himself declaiming our 
friend thinks they would both mend 
their ways, and his suggestion is that a 
dictaphone be put in the church and then 
set going for the offenders to listen to. 

We are not sure about the dictaphone, 
but a gramophone might be fitted with 
a record-making device, and not only 
bad examples but good ones might be 
recorded, so that tlie good ones could be 
sent round to various churches as some¬ 
thing to aim at. 

Or a choir might keep records of its 
own achievements till it improved to 
such an extent that the record would bo 
kept in the church archives as a standard 
to bo held up to its future choirs. 


JAPAN’S QUICK MARCH 
A Thing Unparalleled in History 
REMARKABLE GENIUS 
OF A RACE 

The industrial and commercial pro¬ 
gress of Japan is a phenomenon affecting 
all the world’s industry. 

I11 a few years she has learned how to 
cultivate the Western arts and practise 
them for profit, and this although she 
has no natural advantages in raw 
materials. 

Two illustrations will show tlie 
rapidity of the Japanese advance. I11 
1931 Japan exported roundly £40,000 
wortli of woollen tissues ; now the 
export is running at the rate of ever 
£400,000 a year. Who knows liow soon 
it will be £4,000,000 ? 

In artificial silk and cotton her success 
has been amazing. Japan is now second 
in artificial silk production. Last year 
her exports of tissues of this sort rose to 
250 million square yards, or twenty times 
their quantity only two years before 1 

Such a rate of expansion is un¬ 
paralleled in industrial history. 

We are glad to note that tlie Japanese 
Government has introduced a Bill to 
restrain the infringement of trade marks. 


THE MARVELLOUS TUBE 

Not long ago . an Oldbury tube mill 
firm in Birmingham received a visit 
from an American manufacturer, who 
presented to the members of tlie firm 
a small sample tube which he called 
the hypodermic needle tube. He claimed 
that it was the smallest tube in the world. 

After his visit the Oldbury engineers 
began experimenting, and produced a 
seamless steel tube, hollow through tlie 
centre, with an outside diameter of 
one-5oth of an inch and an inside 
diameter of one-i25th of an inch. 

It looks much thinner than the finest 
needle, and through the centre can lie 
drawn a piece of wire which can scarcely 
bo seen without a magnifying-glass. 
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Getting On 

A quarter of a million hovels 
in our towns are marked 
for destruction. It looks as if 
we really arc going to sweep the 
slums away. 

We are preparing to do more 
in five years than the last two 
generations did in all their lives. 
Nearly 300,000 new houses fit 
for people to live in are to be 
built to replace the rubbish 
cleared away. Over a million ■ 
people will have new homes where 
light and air can enter. 

England has its Five-Year Plan 
at last, and everyone will be glad 
to drive it hard and make the 
Englishman’s Home something 
we shall be proud to show. 

On the foundations of a decent 
home for all we have to raise 
other storeys if we ever hope to 
see in our green and pleasant 
land that New Jerusalem which 
is so long in coming, and the first 
of them must be the School 
to which the children are sent. 
When we consider what some 
of the slums are like, it seems 
strange to compare any schools 
with them. But we may learn 
from the Teachers Conference 
held at the end of this month 
that besides slum houses there 
are Slum Schools. 

The teachers are crying out 
for two things, and the first 
of them is the closing of all 
insanitary schools. There should 
be no hesitation about the answer. 
It would be too futile to clear 
up the home and then send the 
children front it to a school whose 
conditions were as bad as those of 
the home had been. Insanitary 
schools ! No nation should toler¬ 
ate them for an hour. 

In the C.N. we have sometimes 
described sunshine schools to 
which the children go as to a 
playground, and where teaching 
blesses those who give as well as 
those who take. That is the ideal 
at which to aim, and there is 
another thing which is not so 
much an ideal as a need. 

It has long been recognised 
by sensible people that it is 
useless to try to cram know¬ 
ledge into small heads when the 
stomachs are empty; and conse¬ 
quently at many schools meals 
are provided. The provision of 
meals should be made compulsory 
when children want them. 

Then the second demand made 
by the Teachers Conference, for 
the raising of the school age, 
would become one of the most 
sensible things in the world. 
To a healthy, pleasant school, 
and to lessons begun with zest, 
the children would come joyfully. 
Such a school would be not a 
penalty but a reward, and why 
should not they stay a year 
longer in it ? 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



England Shrinking 

Jn the last quarter of last year the 

birthrate of England and Wales fell 
to less than 13 per 1000 of the living. 

This meant that 129,925 children 
were born in the three months. In 
the same time there were 122,097 
deaths, so that the population in¬ 
creased by only 7828 ! In the com¬ 
plete year 1933 the birthrate was 14*4; 
the worst on record. 

Last year the increase of population 
(the surplus of births over deaths) was 
only 84,300. 

In a few years time there will be 
a million fewer children in our schools. 
© 

The B.B.C.’s W.P.B. 

Jt seems to us that Fleet Street 

makes far too much fuss about 
people who do not or cannot broad¬ 
cast properly. 

Every editor in Fleet Street knows 
what to do when he receives an 
article worthy of his wastepaper 
basket; and he does not bother his 
readers with it. So the B.B.C. should 
be left to deal with its own rubbish. 
For our own part we wish its basket 
were bigger still, for much too much 
creeps in at the microphone which 
would be more at home in the basket. 
© 

The B.B.C. Offends a Scribbler 

'JhiE other day we remarked on a 
Radio Critic who said that for the 
B.B.C. to broadcast Shakespeare was 
an insult to the public. 

We arc glad to say that the B.B.C. 
has offended again by broadcasting 
As You Like It, upon which the same 
writer observes: 

Last night the. B.B.C. broadcast 
Shakespeare for two dreary hours. A huge 
cast, singers, producers, engineers, miles 
of telephone line, iveeks of rehearsal! 

And then this Fleet Street gentle¬ 
man goes on to tell us what he would 
substitute for Shakespeare, no less a 
man than the Great Jazz Exponent 
Cab Calloway. 

We do not know Mr Calloway, but 
we rejoice if one has arisen who is 
greater than Shakespeare. 

© 

The Perfume of Some Paradise 

goMEWiiEKE we read an essay about 
“ catching the perfume of some 
Paradise ” and swinging it in an 
earthen censer till numbers of other 
hearts have the fragrance wafted 
across to them. 

Thus to catch the perfume of some 
Paradise, of field or orchard, and then 
to share the joy of it, is to be a 
minister of the Beauty and Goodness 
of life, like the little girl who stood in 
the sunlight of a room catching sun¬ 
beams in her pinafore and emptying 
them in the darker corners. 

That is properly the function of all 
literature or art or music, just to pass 
over to others the perfume of some 
Paradise. 


A Message From Tolstoy 

Jn these days, when world news is 
apt to depress even the stoutest 
heart, we may recall this little tale 
of Tolstoy as a parable with a message 
for us all. 

Near Tolstoy’s home at Yasnaya 
Polyana runs the road to Moscow, the 
Holy City. Whenever lie felt dis¬ 
couraged the great writer used to go 1 
out to this road and help the pilgrims 
to the Holy City by carrying their 
burdens. 

It was one of those little practical 
helps at our own doors which are 
often the best remedy for depression. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

P^ature does lier work without applause. 

Except for an occasional clap of 
thunder. 

0 

A'n angler had his fish stolen. The thief 
also took his hook. 

B 

'J'iie employer gets the typist he 
deserves, somebody says. She 
serves him right. 

0 

Modern popular singing, we are told, 
can be learned out of a book. It is 
time some of the 


Peter Puck 
Wants (o Know 



If airmen hope 
they will rise 
to fanie 


singers turned over 
a new leaf. 

0 

Jn America bald 
men have their 
own club. For hair 
drill ? 

0 

A. scientist is try¬ 
ing to harness 
the wind. Does he 
know anything 
about driving rain ? 
0 

Qonsidkraulh pro¬ 
fits are . made 
from the sale of 
faked antiques. 
Many tradesmen, on the other hand, try 
to sell off old stock as new. 

□ 

'J'iiere is little money about, wc. are 
told. That means ho change. 

0 

Politicians arc conservative in what 
they eat. But like a liberal table. 
0 

\ post office assistant must be 
‘ accurate. Or he will lose the post. 
0 

A scientist complains that the tele¬ 
phone is only half invented. If he 
presses Button B he can always get his 
twopence back. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Penny fines for being late at a 
Somerset factory have raised £30 
for a hospital. 

Two farmers have been fined for 
letting ragweed and thistles grow 
on their farms. 

pouRTEEN B.B.C. appeals last year 
received an average response of 
£635 a minute. 

JUST AN IDEA 
A bad habit is first a Caller, then a 
Guest, and at last a Master, 


LAUGHING ALLEGRA 

Another Door Opens 
For Her 

As words change their meaning with 
the centuries, so the Children’s 
Hour, which vised to recall to the 
last generation Longfellow’s charming 
poem on his children, is today gene¬ 
rally taken to mean the time when the 
B.B.C. addresses its youngest public. 

Yet one who took part as a child 
in that first Children’s Hour has only 
lately left the world. Mrs Annie 
Allcgra Longfellow Thorp of Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, the papers 
called her, aged 78,-the last of the 
sisters; but the memory the news 
brings back to us is of laughing 
Allegra, who meant so much to the 
father she used to tease each night. 

TTrom my study I see in the 
lamplight, 

Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allcgra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning 
together 

To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall 1 

They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my 
chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround 
me ; 

They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with 
kisses, . 

Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 

Do you think, 0 blue-eyed 
banditti, 

Because you have sealed the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all?, 

I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the 
dungeon 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will 1 keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away, 

© 

Two Wagons 

When darkness did 
His journey mar 
One hitched his wagon 
To a star. 

When darkness conies 
My way along 
I hitch my wagon 
To a song. 

He to his star: 

1 to my song : 

And so our wagons 
Trail along. Egbert Sandford 
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The mennonites Are Moving 


AMAZING FLIGHT 
OVER A DESERT 

HOW A FRENCH AUTHOR 
SPENT HIS PRIZE 

Has He Found the Home of 
the Queen of Sheba ? 

NOVELIST WHO LIVES 
HIS STORY 

The French novelist M. Andr6 Malraux 
claims that he has discovered the site of 
Sheba from which the Queen went on a 
far journey to test the wisdom of King 
Solomon, 

The Bible adds that she came from the 
uttermost parts of the Earth, but from 
what direction no one has hitherto been 
able to guess. 

It is perhaps something of a coinci¬ 
dence that two authors have now linked 
their names with two great mysteries 
connected with King Solomon. The first 
mystery, of course, is the situation of 
those goldmines ■ from which he drew 
such fabulous wealth. 

King Solomon’s Mines 

One of the best adventure stories of 
50 years ago was King Solomon’s Mines, 
by Rider Haggard, who imagined them 
to be located in Africa, the continent 
which forms the background of other 
famous stories from his pen. As a matter 
of fact, it lias been claimed this year that 
this lost Land of Ophir has been dis¬ 
covered by the Prorok Expedition in the 
heart of Abyssinia. 

While Rider Haggard was content 
with writing his romance, M, Andre 
Malraux determined to live his, and he 
has certainly made a. • very dramatic 
beginning. Having made up his mind 
where to seek the city of the Queen of 
Sheba he set to work to raise funds. Ho 
went to the ends of the Earth in this 
pursuit, for he went to China as a back¬ 
ground for a novel which he entered for 
the Goncourt Prize last year, and won it. 

Secret Preparations 

Enlisting the services of an airman, 
M. Corniglion-Molinier, lie made his pre¬ 
parations in secret and left Paris toward 
the end of February. The only hint 
M. Malraux gave to the world was that 
he and his friend were planning a flight 
of over 900 miles and the chances were 
about equal as to whether or not they 
would see him again. 

A little over a fortnight went by, and 
the French newspaper to which he bad 
confided his secret flight received this 
telegram : 

Have discovered legendary site Sheba. 
Twenty towers or temples still standing. 
On northern edge Rub-El-Khali. Have 
taken photographs. 

The Rub-El-Khali is the great desert 
which sweeps across the south of Arabia 
between Yemen and Oman. The message 
to the French newspaper came from 
Jibuti, a place in French Somaliland 
across the strait from Aden. 

A Half-Buried City 

The explorer must have crossed the 
sea here and soared over the mountain¬ 
ous region of South-West Arabia, and 
then flown northward and eastward 
toward the Persian Gulf. Below him lay 
wastes which are blank on the map, and 
rightly so, for no one now dwells in this 
vast waterless area. The Arabian desert 
has, however, been crossed before, on 
camels, Mr Bertram Thomas and Mr 
Philby, both Englishmen, having made 
the journey. 

It may be that amazing treasures 
await the explorer beneath this half- 
buried city, and M. Malraux announces 
his intention of making a close investiga¬ 
tion. It is, of course, quite possible that 
he has really found the capital of the 
Queen of Sheba. Like Central Asia, 
Arabia has been invaded by the desert 
sands in historic times. 

Arabia has been very much in the 
picture since the Arabs threw off the 


T he pioneering spirit has not com¬ 
pletely died out in the United States. 
About a hundred descendants of the 
Mennonites', a 400-year-old Protestant 
sect which holds many of the strictest 
views of Baptists and Quakers, are at 
present on the move from Kansas to 
the wide open spaces of New Mexico. 

In 1683 persecuted Mennonites fled 
from Europe to Germantown in Penn¬ 
sylvania. By 1871 this section became 
too worldly for them, so they set out 
in covered wagons for the new territories 
of the mid-west States and Canada. 
Russian Mennonites, who had fled from 
that country, joined them in this move. 

Just as their ancestors came in 
caravans to Kansas half a century ago, 


Continued Srom Hie previous column 
yoke of Turkey, and one of the most 
interested hearers of M. Malraux’s 
claim will be the enlightened King of 
Saudi-Arabia, Ibn Sand, who rules over 
4,500,000 Arabs living in the centre of 
Arabia to the north of the great desert. 
Saudi-Arabia is the new name of the 
kingdoms of Hejaz and Nejd. This King 
lias shown the wisdom of Solomon in his 
relations with the Western world since 
the outbreak of the war ; perhaps some¬ 
thing of King Solomon’s wisdom, taken 
back by the Queen of Sheba to the heart 
of Arabia, has lingered thei'e these three 
thousand years. 


these Kansas Mennonites arc today 
moving on to New Mexico, but in motor 
caravans instead of the covered wagons 
of their great-grandparents. 

The women and girls still wear exactly 
the same style of severely plain grey 
cotton dresses and stiff black bonnets, 
and the men the same long beards, 
baggy home-made suits, and wide- 
brimmed black felt hats. 

Mennonite communities are almost 
completely agricultural. They have 
combined with a severe simplicity of 
living a culture, integrity, and philan¬ 
thropy which have made them respected 
wherever they arc. Their more worldly 
Kansas neighbours will miss the fine, 
grave Mennonites. 


NEWS FOR THE MAP 

New additions to our maps are be¬ 
coming rarer, for little of the world 
remains unmapped. 

The Norwegian whaling expert Lars 
Christensen, who in December left Cape 
Town to sail round the great ice barrier, 
has returned. He reports the dis¬ 
covery of new land in the Antarctic with 
a coastline of 150 miles. He lias named 
it Princess Astrid Land. 

Lars Christensen always explores with 
his wife, who can claim to have been 
farther South than any other woman. 
Why not Mrs Christensen Land ? 


GERMANY A NEW 
NATION 

ONE MORE BOLD STROKE 

All Industries Being Brought 
Under Control 

THE GOOD OF THE STATE 

The hand of the dictator has been 
shown once more by Llerr Hitler, and 
this time it affects the higher control 
of industry. 

Up to the present there have been 
associations of interests rather loosely 
organised, and the reconstruction will 
affect not only the great industries, but 
banking, insurance, traffic, and even 
handicrafts. These subjects form four 
of re new groups ; the other eight are 
coal, iron, and steel; machinery ; 
metal goods ; building, with its neces¬ 
sary materials; chemical industries, 
including paper ; textiles, with leather ; 
all foodstuffs ; and trade generally. 

Honour For Herr Krupp 

For each of these groups a Leader 
has been appointed, and lie will have 
counsellors to aid him in planning the 
policy for the group. 

The democratic system is embodied 
in the idea, for the Group Leader and 
his counsellors must receive a vote of 
confidence from the great industrialists 
whom they lead. Over the Group 
Leaders, between them and the Minister, 
is a supervisory Leader of the purely 
industrial groups, Herr Krupp receiving 
this high honour; and over all 12 Group 
I.eaders is the General Leader of the 
German Economy. 

It is not proposed to abolish com¬ 
petition within each industry, nor will 
the scheme relievo an independent 
owner of responsibility for his business. 

Fair Competition 

Apparently the idea behind it all is 
that certain principles of fair com¬ 
petition should be laid down, with 
Courts of Honour to decide disputes, 
and that each industry should have some 
definite aim which should not interfere 
with the general good of the State. 
Seeing that Germany is one of the most 
important industrial countries in . the 
world, this scheme, if it meets with 
success, might revolutionise industrial 
practice throughout Europe. To our 
English eyes it is regimentation with a 
vengeance; but one wonders which 
party would have the last word if 
matters came to a real struggle on 
principle between the capitalists and 
the Ministers of State. 

Or is it that these industrial leaders 
have been the hidden hand of the Nazi 
revolution all along, imposing this 
scheme on Hitler and not having it 
imposed on them ? Wlio knows ? 


THE SALFORD WEAVERS 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Salford Education Committee to extend 
the teaching of handloom weaving in 
schools, and it is intended that the 
instruction shall be linked with the 
textile courses at the Technical College. 

Behind this announcement is an in¬ 
teresting bit of history. 

Salford was a well-established com¬ 
munity long before Manchester began 
its career as a Roman camp. 

In 1360 the Flemish weavers settled 
there, and to this day hardly an ancient 
building is destroyed without finding 
some traces of these people and their 
work, and many interesting relics are 
to be seen in the museums. 

Salford is ridden by uncanny machines 
which do her weaving now, but she is 
uneasily aware of something lacking. 
The designer makes patterns, the dyer 
finds new colours, and the weaver 
makes the cloth, but none of these 
knows anything of his brother’s trade. 
The weaver who could design and 
colour his own cloth might carry 
Lancashire’s trade out of the pit into 
which it has fallen. 


Preparing For the Holidays 



Cleaning a London & North Eastern engine at King’s Cross 



Painting and repairing the children’s boats for the lakes in London parks and commons 
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A PARADISE MADE 
IN OUR TIME 


THE UNKNOWN 
VOTER 


A Far-Seeing Group 
of Men 


CANBERRA IS 21 

The Lovely Capital of the 
Continent of Great Spaces 

AUSTRALIA’S PROBLEM 

Canberra lias come of age. One 
March day in 1913 was cut the first sod, 
and at the same time was laid the 
foundation of the column in memory 
of that event in front of the spot 
where the Capitol now stands. 

High hopes accompanied that scene, 
for the future city was to be for Australia 
what Washington is for America. It 
had not been an easy task to select its 
site, for there was much ridiculous 
jealousy between the States as to which 
should have the honour of containing 
it, though many of the big established 
cities feared it as a rival. All men 
agreed, however, about the beauty of 
its setting/with the willow-shaded 
Molongolo River flowing gently through 
its heart and glorious views of it to 
be seen from the mountains above,. 

An Eden of Loveliness 

Canberra lies in the Rush, in the 
south-east of New South Wales, and in 
springtime especially it. is surrounded 
by an Eden of loveliness. . Millions of 
pounds have been spent in developing 
this White City, as a Garden City 
inferior to. none in the world. Broad 
avenues cross it, and on the slopes of 
the valley one may stand knee-deep in 
those wikl-flowers which arc Australia’s 
natural glory. 

In this ideal city'there arc no slums, 
no factory chimneys, no mean streets, 
no noisy trams, and no underground 
railways. Among its 40 miles of trees 
stand tire English’ oaks and ehns, 
London’s plane trees, and every variety 
of poplar. ■ In summer a million roses 
fill the air with fragrance, and from fields 
sown with English seed rise larks to 
carol from the deep blue sky. Native 
birds of brilliant hue, parrots, cockatoos, 
rosellas, and lioney-caters flash and 
flurry in the dazzling sunshine. Canberra, 
in short, is a paradise, and such a 
paradise that workers in the crowded 
cities along Australia’s coast declare 
that it must be impossible for their 
representatives in the Commonwealth 
Parliament to have their hearts in 
their work. - 

A Great Tourist Centre 

This Elysium has become a great 
tourist centre, , and every motorist in 
the eastern half of Australia aims at one 
visit at any rate. Here is the Military 
College, and here arc all the administra¬ 
tive offices of the Federal Government. 
This White City is Australia’s White¬ 
hall—and there’s the rub. Distance is 
Australia’s problem: it always has stood 
in the way of real unity between the 
States, and Canberra is far from all the 
great centres of trade. Every question 
by a citizen involves correspondence, 
and much time is wasted in getting 
things done. Canberra has acquired a 
reputation for red-tape, and were 
Australians not so proud of her beauty 
this city would have become a white 
elephant already, 

. Flying and television will, no doubt, 
solve some of its problems, and We may 
expect that Australia’s capital will con¬ 
tinue to grow in grandeur, and receive 
the affection every capital should receive 
from a nation. 


Nearly a million people have passed 
through the Royal Scot since it re¬ 
turned from America, making a total 
of more than four millions who have 
inspected the train. 

The flying-boats of Imperial Airways 
are to make the Mediterranean crossing 
between Brindisi and Cairo in one day 
instead of two, thus bringing India 
within five ’ days and Capo Town 
within nine days of London. 


How Men Get Into 
Parliament 

The fact that 1,320,000 voters did not 
vote at the L.C.C. elections raises a 
question of public importance. 

. .Voters who will not vote arc becom¬ 
ing the majority at too many elections. 

It has become common for a man to 
be returned as M.P. who has induced 
no more than a minority of the electors to 
vote for him. We get this kind of result : 


Voters . 

10,000 

Did Not Vote .. . 

14,000 

Mr Smith (Party A) .. 

11,000 

Mr Jones (Party B) .. 

9000 

Mr Robinson (Party C) 

, 6000 

Total.. .. .. 

40,000 


So Mr Smith is returned to Parlia¬ 
ment to ‘‘represent’’ Smokytown ! He 
represents 11,000 out of 40,000 voters. 

The. real triumph is that of Mr Don’t- 
Care-What-You-Do-In-Parliament, who 
obtained 14,000 silent votes. 

This is not entirely a jest, for in¬ 
difference to or disdain, for Parliament 
is a serious thing. 

Education in the meaning, responsi¬ 
bility, and value of a Vote is-much 
needed. We rejoice that the B.B.C., 

- with the largest circulation in the world, 
is doing something to repair the faults 
of some of the newspapers. Let it con¬ 
tinue and develop the talks on great 
subjects which sp much annoy those 
who declare that jazz is the only thing. 

THE INFRA REDS 
What They May Give the 
Motorist 

A SCREEN VIEW OF BEYOND 

The infra-red rays, those • invisible 
rays beyond the red end of the spectro¬ 
scope, arc much used by science. 

The day seems to be not far distant 
when their extraordinary power of 
seeing through fog will enable the motor- 
driver to see just that ■ little more in 
front of him which will mean safety 
for him on a foggy November night. 

Scientists are confident that they will 
evolve an apparatus worked by infra¬ 
red rays which will transfer to a special 
screen beside the driver a moving pic¬ 
ture of what is in front of him. 

Wc all know now that an orange or a 
red light will pierce farther into mist 
than a white light, for the rays of the 
white light arc reflected, while the 
orange rays get round the particles of 
moisture which form the mist. The infra- 
reds, very much longer than light rays, 
can penetrate farther. That is the 
reason rvhy they can be as helpful to 
the motorist as they now are to the 
photographer in the open air or in a 
darkened theatre. 

HE FORGOT HIS BANKING 
ACCOUNT 

A 21-Year-Old Surprise 

Wo hear many jokes about the absent-. 
mindedness of learned men, but no story 
could be more , incredible than that told 
of a man living in New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia. We discredited it ourselves until 
we heard that it was vouched for by the 
Industrial Department of the Canadian 
National Railways. ' - - 

The story is that a man deposited 
£1200 in the bank in 1913 and forgot all 
.about it. He was only reminded of it 
lately by a request from the bank to the 
effect that the manager wished him to 
call to have his account checked. 

The customer replied that he had .no 
account with the bank, and he then 
received a letter insisting that he was 
mistaken. Still disbelieving, the man 
searched among his papers, and found 
an account book showing.the deposit. 
His money had accumulated to £2000. 


The Carnegie Trustees 
and the Idle Hands 

We have often referred to the ex¬ 
cellent work of the Society of Friends 
in supplying allotments to the un¬ 
employed. . 

At least 100,000 men have already 
been provided with allotments, and wc 
are delighted to report that it' is hoped 
to double that number before the end 
of this year. 

This method of alleviating the misery 
of unemployment, and the fact that it is 
to some extent a training-grouhd for 
smallholders, has stimulated the Carnegie 
Trustees to give attention to the matter. 
The Trust spends .£120,000 a year in 
helping men and women and children 
to help themselves, and its noble schemes 
are always worked out with exceptional 
foresight and care—that is to say, plans 
arc made for a series of years rather 
than for each year as it comes. The 
Trustees are perhaps the most far- 
seeing group of men in this country. 

At the last annual general meeting 
of those responsible for the Trust in 
these islands Lord Elgin, the chairman, 
proposed the provisional adoption of 
land settlements as the chief part of 
their policy for the years 1936-1940. 
lie announced that preliminary in¬ 
vestigations, including conferences with 
Government departments, had already 
been made. The meeting decided to 
appoint an expert investigator to look 
into the possibilities and report on the 
best way in which the scheme can bo 
worked. As several hundred thousand 
pounds would be available over a period 
of five years something really worth 
while should be possible. 

SMITH, BROWN, AND 
TAYLOR 

England’s Largest Family 
THE FIRST BLACKSMITH’S 
500,000 DESCENDANTS 

Wo wonder how many of our. readers 
are named Smith, a name which shallow- 
thinking people are inclined to laugh at, 
not recognising its great significance in 
the old village economy of 200 years ago. 

The Registrar-General lias been cal¬ 
culating the increase and decrease of 
common names, and has certainly proved 
that the Smiths are a most virile group, 
as, of course, they should be, coming of 
such a hardy stock. In fact, the last 
census revealed that there are over half 
a million Smiths in this country. 

Another name which has increased in 
the number of its bearers is Brown, of 
whom there are more than 250,000. We 
are not surprised, however, to find that 
the third most popular name has de¬ 
creased, doubtless owing to the quiet 
occupations of those .who first bore it. 

. We refer to the Taylors. We would not 
say that they deserve to decrease in this 
way, as they, too, have served civilisa¬ 
tion in no unworthy measure. ' 

Wc take off our hats to our million 
Smiths, Browns, and Taylors, all so 
typically English. 

THE LOST TARGET 
From School To Art Gallery 

For 40 years an old picture hung in a 
Lincolnshire school, to be used by a 
succession of boys as a target for any 
missile to hand, chiefly bits of chalk. 

But they will have to find something 
else to' aim at now, for their target is 
hanging in the Usher Art Gallery in 
Lincoln. 

It happened that the Director of this 
Art Gallery recently visited.the school. 
He peered at the picture, and thought 
lie saw beneath the grime and chalk a 
real work of art. ' He was right. . It has 
proved to be a 16th-century Venetian 
altar-piece picturing the Madonna and 
Child enthroned in Heaven. 


March 31, 1934 

THE P.M.G. AND THE 
ORANGE ENVELOPE 

Telegram’s Bad Name 

WHY IS IT UNPOPULAR ? 

The Postmaster-General lias done 
much to liven up the Post Office ; but 
there is one thing which still worries him. 

People do not send enough telegrams, 
and when they do they spend minutes 
of their valuable time boiling them down 
and down till the very minimum of 
words is left. 

First the love at the end is crossed 
out, then the prepositions, and even 
sometimes the fact that Aunt Fanny 
will be coming too, it being preferred 
that the hostess should have a slight 
shock rather than that the telegram 
should swallow up a few more pennies. 
All the new Post Offices have fitted 
wastepaper baskets .to receive the first 
half-dozen in conciseness, yet no amount 
of nice new nibs will persuade people 
to write a word more than is necessary. 

Good News as Well as Bad 

The Postmaster-General knows that 
the telegram has got .a bad name. 
" Don’t send mother a telegram,” begs 
sonjeone, " it will only frighten her.” 

“But,” says the P.M.G., " compara¬ 
tively, few of the 45,000,000 telegrams 
dispatched] each year are concerned 
with unhappy events, even of the sport¬ 
ing variety.” . 

J ust as much good news travels in 
the familiar orange envelopes as bad 
news, and out of every five, we are told;, 
four are concerned with business. 

Perhaps the P.M.G. might find the 
solution of his problem in those orange 
envelopes. Certainly there is something' 
sinister about them to many people. 
Might it not be worth while to change 
the colour ? A rosy pink, for instance, 
or a daffodil yellow might convey the- 
good effect the P.M.G. desires, and make 
us all forget the worst. 


THE CHILD’S FOUR 
POINTS 

Weighty Deputation To the 
Government 
A HEALTHY MINIMUM 

A very weighty and, non-party de¬ 
putation of public men and women lia'S 
interviewed the Government in support 
of what is termed the Children’s Mini¬ 
mum. That minimum programme lias 
four points : 

1. A .considerable increase of the 
allowance for children 1 under the Un¬ 
employment Insurance., It is now 2s, 
and 3s at least is asked for. It is. 
rumoured that the Government will 
compromise at 2s 6d. . 

2. A daily ration of fresh milk for all 
children and for ailing mothers. ' j 

3. School meals for necessitous child¬ 
ren to be provided by local authorities. 

4. Municipal housing estates to reduce ■ 
rents for very poor families having young 
children. 

It is only too clear that the British 
population is doomed to fall, arid all the. 
greater, therefore, is the need to cherish 
the children we have. A necessitous 
child is a reproach to the nation. 

THE WEEK-END SHIP 

It is always pleasant to hear of a 
good use for an old ship to save her from 
the breakers. ■ 

The England, until a few years ago 
a Thames passenger boat, has not to 
leave the Thames after all, though she, 
got too old for ordinary work. Moored 
off the shore at Hampton Wick she now 
.serves as a floating headquarters for the 
10th Hampstead Sea Scouts, many of 
whom arc to be found spending the 
week-end aboard her. 
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A River Bus - Nile Temples To Be Moved? • Drake Bowls Again 



Out of Its Element—Many willing hands are needed to haul the fisherman’s boat up this sandy Northumberland beach. 



A Nile Reflection—Here Is one of the temples on the Island of Philae in the Nile. There A London Reflection—London is not on the whole a beautiful place on a rainy day, but beauty 

is a proposal to move these ancient buildings to higher ground becauso, since the construction can bo found in all sorts of unexpected places. Our photographer found this striking 

of the Assuan dam, they are under water for most of the yoar. reflection of the famous arch with Its Peace quadriga near Hyde Park Corner. 



A River Dus—London Is to have a fleet of river omnibuses on the Thames. Each bus will Drake Dowls Again—Sir Francis Drake nearly 350 years ago finished his gamo of bowls on, 
have a crew of three and carry a hundred passengers. Here is the first of them, which is Plymouth Hoe after he received warning of the approach of the Spanish Armada. The Incident^ 
driven by two 170 h.p. motors, undergoing a trial. is recalled by this picture of players at the Uartholomew Fair held recently at Plymouth. 
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A PEEP AT PUKAPUKA 

WORLD NEWS FOR A 
TINY ISLAND 

The Economic Crisis in the 
Middle of the Pacific 

600 PEOPLE AND ONE DOG 

A C.N. missionary correspondent has lately 
visited Pukapuka, a tiny island of the Cook 
group in mid-Pacific with no regular contacts 
with the outer world. He sends these 
interesting notes on what he found there. 

The weather and sea conditions were 
good when I left Apia in Samoa, so that 
it was decided to make a landing on 
Pukapuka, and I spent 15 days ashore, 
including three Sundays. . 

The people were already gathered for 
the afternoon service when my note to 
the pastor arrived asking him to delay 
the service till I got ashore. Within 
half an hour of landing I was in church. 

A Warm Welcome 

It was six years since a European 
missionary had called there, and I had 
a warm welcome. There followed two 
meetings with the Deacons, one to 
discuss church affairs, the other to tell 
them all the world news I could remem¬ 
ber. Owing to their complete isolation 
from the rest of the world, save for an 
occasional trading schooner from Samoa, 
they are delighted when a visitor arrives 
who can speak their tongue, and I was 
surprised to find what a good idea they 
had of the trend of world events. 

Copra h their only export, and with 
the price standing at the present low 
level they are very poor in money 
wealth, foodstuffs consist of coconuts, 
pandanus, taro, a handful of bananas, 
some mummy-apples and limes on the 
distant islets, and fish. Fowls, of course, 
have been brought in as in practically 
every other island, and there is one dog. 

The Fall in Copra 

The population of the three villages is 
just over 600. Of these 500 owe alle¬ 
giance to the London Missionary Society, 
the remainder being equally divided 
between the Roman Catholics and 
Seventh Day Adventists. The L.M.S. 
pastor, Mr Karemoana, is a man of 
somewhat exceptional character and 
experience, widely respected. As a 
young man lie went to Tahiti, where he 
had four years in the French Protestant 
Mission’s Training Institution. Then he 
had five years at Talcamoa, on Raratonga. 

Copra has fallen so low this year that 
the people have been quite unable to 
raise their customary £20 for self- 
support, and Mr Karemoana has suffered 
a reduction in the salary of £30 a year 
his people usually subscribe for him. 

How badly the fall in prices affects 
these simple people can be shown by the 
fact that in 1923 they agreed to increase 
their total contributions to' £50. At 
that time copra was £9 a ton, and to 
raise £50 meant cutting between five and 
six tons of copra. But the present price 
is £1 3s <|d per ton, and to raise £20 
means cutting 18 tons of copra, which is 
a tremendous.demand on the church. 

A Model Pastor 

I found that Mr Karemoana had over 
£120 in his care. The whole of his 
moneys, church contributions for five 
years, money for books, and other odd 
amounts, were in perfect order. It 
speaks wonders for a South Sea pastor 
that not one penny was short when I 
checked it up; anil he had no warning 
that I was coming. 

The Pukapukans seem to dwell more 
in Old Testament thought than in the 
New. Their general conduct is almost 
exemplary. They may quarrel, some¬ 
times a good deal, but they never fight. 
They live on a plan like that of the 
Early Church in Jerusalem, and actually 
all things arc held in common, laud, 
coconuts, food. Their resources arc 
pitiably small, but their delights are 
simple. After all, perhaps they get 
nearer to the heart of the Gospel by 
their very childlikeness. 


AUNT SALLY IN U.S.A. 

Going .. . Going . .. 

THE LITTLE GREEN COTTAGE 

Aunt Sally is no more popular in 
America than in this country. 

Monstrosities of all shapes and sizes 
shout from the roadsides and are 
painled in glaring colours which force the 
eye of the motorist to look at them. 

It is good to know that there has been 
a wave of popular feeling against these 
eyesores, and that many petroleum com¬ 
panies are trying to make their petrol 
stations more beautiful. 

Among the foremost of these is the 
Phillips Petroleum Company, which has 
built all over America little green 
cottages with high-peaked roofs. With 
dull green walls set off by bright orange 
shutters they give such a pleasing and 
striking effect that motorists feel as if 
they had come across a cottage in the 
woods of Hansel and Gretel rather than 
a petrol station in a crowded city. The 
driveways are lined with flower-beds and 
the kerbs arc kept whitewashed. One 
scarcely notices the small dull green 
petrol pumps in front. 

A Familiar Design 

Many other types of petrol stations, 
such as a little white cottage w r ith a 
green tiled roof, have been developed. 
These are more suitable for business 
districts. They arc so distinctive in 
their design that everyone knows the 
company to which they belong and there 
is little need for unsightly advertising. 

We can rid our neighbourhoods of 
unsightly petrol stations by asking all 
our friends to buy their petrol from the 
-most attractive stations. Competition 
would become keen and each company 
would try to make its station more at¬ 
tractive than'the .others. 

It is ridiculous that any trade should, 
advertise itself with gawky sights like 
these Aunt Sallys, flaunting themselves 
on tlie King's highway. 


OUR ONLY ROMAN 
THEATRE 

One of England’s Sights 
1700 Years Ago 
IT WILL BE SEEN AGAIN 

Dr Mortimer Wheeler is happy about 
Verulamium, after all. 

When he closed down his excavations 
there last autumn lie had decided against 
their renewal this year owing to lack of 
funds. Now the Earl of Verulam has 
stepped in and asked him to excavate 
something unique in this country. This 
is an actual Roman theatre lying in the 
valley of the River Ver about 400 yards 
from the centre of the Roman city. . 

The existence of this theatre has 
been known since 1847, when it was 
opened up and buried again. Sufficient 
of it was seen then to prove that it was 
a typical theatre with a wide, semi¬ 
circular auditorium facing a raised stage. 

When announcing this new work to 
the Society of Antiquaries Dr Wheeler 
described his last discovery, at Veru¬ 
lamium, which was a Roman temple. 
It stood at an acute angle where two 
roads joined a third, with a ground plan 
similar to that from which rises the 
famous Flat Iron skyscraper of New 
York. At this spot was an open court¬ 
yard on which stood the altar. The 
excavators found the skull of an ox 
which had no doubt been sacrificed on 
that altar. 

Visitors to St Albans should not fail 
to visit the city fortifications which have 
been excavated during the last three 
years. They are now being cared for by 
the Corporation of St Albans on behalf 
of the Office of Works as a permanent 
monument of that luxury town which 
must have been one of the greatest sights 
in England 1700 years ago.. 


A LIFE GIVEN AWAY 

He Lived For Others 

THE YORKSHIRE FRIEND 
OF ENEMIES 

There will be many sad hearts in 
Germany and Austria when it is heard 
that William Whiting of Leeds has gone. 

This Yorkshire business man, for 
many years before the Great War broke 
out, iiad worked quietly for peace and 
goodwill through the Quakers Meeting to 
which he belonged, and through the 
Adult School Movement. 

One of the greatest though little 
realised tragedies in the days which 
followed the declaration of war was that 
of the innocent alien enemies in this 
country. Mostly quiet, humble Germans 
working as waiters, teachers, and so on, 
they and their families (often their wives 
were Englishwomen and their children 
lmd never been out of England) were all 
enemies in the eyes of the law. They 
were faced with destitution through loss 
of work and were shunned and some¬ 
times actually ill-treated. 

Practical Help 

To those pitiable war victims in York¬ 
shire the kindly William Whiting and 
his wife brought great human sympathy 
and practical help. 

When most of the men were interned 
he visited them in their camps and kept 
in touch with their families. 

As their number increased he became 
a regular and tireless visitor. One of the 
terrible results of war and this herding 
of prisoners was what was known as 
Barbed Wire Disease, due to depression 
and lack of occupation. It was found 
among the prisoners of every country. 
William Whiting and his fellow-members 
of the Society of Friends did what they 
could to make this loneliness and lack of 
occupation easier to bear. 

The British camp commandants wel¬ 
comed William Whiting gladly and co¬ 
operated heartily with him. News of 
what was done by the Quakers reached 
Germany, and the result was that similar 
work was carried on there among British 
prisoners. 

Bridge of Friendship 

It was simple and unaffected work like 
this which helped to rebuild the bridge 
of friendship between the ordinary people 
of England and Germany after the war, 
and one of the greatest,joys of William 
Whiting’s life was a visit to Germany 
and Austria in 1920, when he was re¬ 
ceived with open arms in the homes of 
those lie had met in prison. 

William Whiting still went to prisons 
after the war. He was one of the first 
ordinary men to be allowed to go into 
gaols and visit men in their cells. This 
Friend went as a friend, and many old 
criminals have come to bless him for the 
hope he gave them in dark days, 

William Whiting’s 77 years on Earth 
were years of unselfish service. The 
Society of Friends docs not put texts on 
its gravestones, but if it did there 
should be put on William Whiting’s the 
words " I was in prison and yc came 
unto me.” 


SOMETHING THEY WILL 
NOT LET GO 

Merthyr Tydfd is one of the poorest 
towns in the country. 

The Council houses have 812 tenants 
and 510 are in arrears with tlicir rent. 
They cannot pay because they have 
hardly any income. Shopkeepers cannot 
pay rates because their customers cannot 
pay their bills, and so the Corporation 
suffers again. 

But Merthyr will not cut its education 
allowances. It is determined that the 
boys and girls shall not suffer, and its 
educational system is one of the best in 
the country. 

One in every ten of the G.W.R. staff 
is fully qualified in ambulance work 
and every passenger train lias at least 
one ambulance man. 
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THE MAN WHO KNEW 

A Traitor and a Secret 

HOW A GARRISON WAS BEATEN 
IN THE CIYL WAR 

A tragedy of the Civil War is recalled 
by the discovery of the pipe-line which 
supplied Pembroke Castle with water. 

The pipe-line has been found in a field 
by Mr A. G. O. Mathias, the archaeo¬ 
logist. These earthenware pipes, although 
laid probably 600 years ago, are in good 
condition, and the mortar is said to be 
" hard as flint.” 

This is the pipe-line which pla}'ed so 
grim a part in the story of Pembroke' 
Castle and cost two men’s lives. 

In June, 1648, Cromwell besieged the 
castle. So strong was the medieval 
fortress that it was spoken of as the 
impregnable castle, and was obstinately 
defended by a garrison headed by the 
mayor, John Foyer. 

The Pipe Cut 

It is probable that even Cromwell 
would have failed to subdue the famous 
stronghold if a traitor had not come to 
tell him that the garrison got its water 
from a pipe-line which he could disclose. 
The Parliament soldiers dug where he 
told them, found the pipe, and cut it off. 
No more water reached the garrison, 
and at last the parching men surren¬ 
dered. John Poyer was sent- to London 
and executed. He had declared for 
Parliament at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, but, like most Presbyterians, had - 
changed his allegiance in 1647. 

The man who betrayed the garrison 
and sent Poyer to his death died also. 
Cromwell’s men loathed him for his 
treachery, and so he was hanged and 
buried in the great hole dug to find the 
pipe-line. His bones were found not 
many years ago. 

Pembroke Castle is now a magnificent 
ruin. Almost everything in English life 
has changed, dress, manners, medicine, 
manufactures, transport, all, indeed, 
except the way men look upon traitors, 
This old unhappy far-off tale loses 
none of its bitterness with the passing 
of time, and it is good that the traitor's 
name seems to be forgotten if his sin 
cannot be forgiven. 


USE COAL 

A Slogan For Prosperity 

We have no hesitation in giviiig a free 
advertisement to British Coal. 

Still we have one in four of our miners 
out of work, and one in four of 1,020,000 
miners means over 250,000 idle coal- 
getters I 

While these workers, mostly adults, 
are unemployed, tlie now Coal Utilisation 
Council is more than justified in asking 
every British power-user to consider 
how to save money by using coal in the 
best way. 

Modern Britain was built on coal. 
When we began to use it freely, in the 
middle of the 1 Stli century, British 
prosperity began. When we cease to use 
it freely British prosperity will fail. 

Coal means the power to make things 
cheaply and well, the power to export, 
the power to transport. How to use it 
to the best advantage should be our 
constant concern. The slogan Use Coal 
is one to remember. 

A correspondent expresses surprise at 
our recent statement that British house¬ 
holds need “ at least two tons of coal a 
month ” for all purposes of heating and 
lighting, and that coal demand should 
match the splendid possibilities of coal 
supply. 

Where, wo are asked in effect, is the 
purchasing power to come from ? The 
answer is that only faulty exchange 
frustrates free buying. That is the 
world’s economic-problem. Power to 
produce has been given us by science. 
Power to consume plenty is denied us 
by lack of a scientific money. 
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The chief stars of 
Hydra, the Sea Serpent 


THE SEA SERPENT 

A BELIEF 3000 YEARS OLD 

The Longest Constellation 
in the Heavens 

STARS OF HYDRA 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

The constellation of Hydra, the Sea 
Serpent of the heavens, now extends 
right across the southern sky late in the 
evening. . 

Its head is a little way to the left of 
1 ’rocyon, the Lesser Dog Star, which is 
low in the west, while the tail terminates 
not far from Scorpius, which rises a 
little before midnight in the south-east. 

Thus this great constellation, the 
longest in the heavens, extends for about 
xoo degrees, or more than a quarter of 
the circumference of the celestial sphere. 
Passing below Corvus (described last 
week) Hydra extends 
to the right and left, 
but, being long and 
ill-defined, with few 
bright stars, it is 
not easily discerned. 

The Head of Hydra 
and its fore portion 
are, however, readily 
located, this being 
much the most in¬ 
teresting region and 
readily identified 
from our star-map. 

It is obvious that 
the ancient astronomers had very 
definite ideas as to the existence and. 
•immensity of the Sea Serpent, for we 
learn from this constellation that the 
belief, recently revived by various 
happenings, is not new, for Hydra 
has occupied this wide extent of sky 
for over 3000 years. It has followed 
Argo, the ark or ship, in its annual 
voyage round the southern heavens, 
with the raven perched on its tail, from 
those ancient times, and probably from 
a much earlier date. 

An owl was also added some 300 years 
ago, but this has no archaeological 
significance and has since been removed 
from the list of constellations, together 
with Felis, the Cat, which once occupied 
the almost barren region below the star 
Cor Hydrae, Hydra’s Heart. 

This rather solitary second-magnitude 
star, the brightest in Hydra, is also 
known as Alphard and Alpha Hydrae. 
It may be easily found at about 8 o'clock, 
rather more than a third of the way from 
Sirius in the south-west toward Jupiter, 
which will be seen low in the east. Cor 
Hydrae is somewhat above a straight 
line joining Sirius and Jupiter; and 
being in a region otherwise devoid of 
bright stars it cannot be mistaken. The 
singular group of six stars which com¬ 
pose the Serpent’s Head will be readily 
recognised from the map, above and to 
the right of Cor Hydrae. 

A Giant Sun 

This star is a giant sun, radiating 
about 5000 times more light than our 
Sun ; but this light takes about 550 
years to reach us, so Cor Hydrae must 
be nearly 35 million times farther away. 

Above Cor Hydrae is Theta in Hydra, 
a star only between third and fourth 
magnitude, but actually a sun very much 
larger than ours, though " about 12 
million times farther away. Its light 
takes nearly 192 years to get here, This 
sun has a I2th-magnitude . companion 
which very probably revolves round it. 

The stars forming the Head of Hydra 
contain some very interesting suns. 
Chief among these are those of lipsilon. 
This star is composed of two suns which 
revolve round a central point between 
them in 15 J- years, at a distance apart 
averaging 604,500,000 miles. The larger 
star of the two has also been found to be 
composed of two suns very close together. 
The whole system of Epsilon is at a 
distance of about 163 light-years. 

The star Sigma is a sun also much 
larger than ours but at a distance of 
233 light-years, while the faint Rho is a 
giant sun estimated to be some 800 
light-years away. G. F. M. 


C.N. Questions 

ABOUT MUSIC 

We have asked our Music Correspondent to 
answer a few questions from time to time. 

What is a Glee? 

Glee comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
word gligge, meaning music. 

Three or more men’s solo voices were 
used when glees first became fashionable 
during George the First’s time. They 
were very like Elizabethan madrigals, 
but gradually more parts were added; 
shorter sentences and decisive rhythms 
gave the glee a distinctly new style. 

Voices would overlap, or break in 
suddenly ; sometimes there would be 
surprise pauses, but never were you 
allowed to think of the approaching end 
till the tune had been turned and twisted 
all ways. 

SamuelWebbe (1740) founded the glee. 
They became so popular that a glee 
club was started at a coffee tavern in 
St Paul’s Churchyard. At the meetings 
first one member and then another 
would name a glee, and everyone would 
join in. 

Glee clubs have disappeared now, but 
the Westminster Glee Singers and most 
choral societies keep these jolly forms 
of music well alive. 

What are the Wood-Winds? 

One of the four groups of instruments 
in an orchestra. 

Usually it means the flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, and bassoons. Of all the 
natural wind instruments the flute is 
the oldest, for in prehistoric; caves we 
find bones hollowed out, with little 
side holes. Modem flutes have some 
notes like the human voice. A little 
one, called a piccolo, makes very 
piercing notes. 

An oboe, not unlike the present one, 
was used at Edward the Third’s Court. 
It has a tender sound and is useful for 
making far-away sounding music. Lovely 
melodies are often given to a richer 
toned oboe called the English horn. Its 
tone is sadness itself. 

Clarinets did not appear till 1700. 
There are high-sounding as well as low- 
sounding ones, and the sound they give 
is mellow and warm. 

Bassoons are the deepest-sounding 
wind instruments. Often they are 
called Fagotti, because with their reeds 
and mouthpiece they look like a faggot. 
What are the Brass Instruments? 

There are two sets, those for orchestras 
and those for military bands. 

If we go from smaller sounds to deep 
ones in an orchestra, the horns come 
first. They have a mellow sound and 
are the oldest of this group. A ram's 
horn was‘their ancestor. Next come 
the trumpets, looking like bugles, 
except that they have a longer length 
of tube and their tone is harsher. When 
a tunc has to be shown up clearly 
trumpets are useful. 

Trombones come next, a larger in¬ 
strument, shaped like a U. Its notes 
are made by sliding the crook up and 
down like a telescope. Trombones are 
often used in an orchestra to make 
dignified-sounding music. 

Last come the deepest-sounding brass 
instruments called tubas. 

In military bands other brass instru¬ 
ments are added. Comets reach the 
highest notes, then come one or two horns 
and, after them, the saxophones, in¬ 
vented by a Belgian, Adolphe Saxa, 
about 1840. There are eight of them, 
varying from high to low sounds, their 
tubes being bent up to occupy less 
room, the bell end being carried over 
the shoulder to direct the blast of the 
sound backward. 

Deepest of all the military instruments 
is the bombardon, but it takes a strong 
man and good lungs to get the right 
sounds from it. 

Captain A. L. Walters, the first com¬ 
mercial airman to receive the new 
Master Pilot’s certificate, has spent 
7500 hours in the air as a pilot and has 
flown about 750,000 miles. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 


Death of Charlotte Bronte 


MARCH 31 

Written by Matthew Arnold on the death 
when only 39 of Charlotte Bronte in 1 855 - 

LJow shall wc honour the young, 
^ The ardent, the gifted ? how 
mourn ? 

Console we cannot; her ear 
Is deaf. Far northward from here, 
In a churchyard high mid the moors 
Of Yorkshire, a little earth 
Stops it for ever t6 praise .... 


See, in the desolate house 
The children’s father ! Alas— 
Age, whom the most of us chide, 
Chide, and put back, and delay— 
Come, unupbraided for once ! 

Lay thy benumbing hand 
Gratefully cold on this brow ! 

Shut out the grief, the despair ! 
Weaken the sense of his loss ! 
Deaden the 1 infinite pain ! 

Another grief I see, 

Younger ; but this the Muse, 

In pity, with silent awe, 

Revering what slie cannot soothe, 
With veiled face and bowed head, 
Salutes and passes by. 

Strew with roses the grave 
Of the early dying. Alas ! 

Early she goes on the path 
To the Silent Country, and leaves 
Half his laurels unwon, 

Dying too soon ; yet green 
Laurels she had, and a course 
Short, yet redoubled by Fame. 


A BIT OF LUCK FOR AN 
OUT-OF-LUCK 
The Newsvendor Goes Back 
To School 

The economic crisis in Hungary lias 
relegated to the ranks of the unemployed 
a considerable number of intellectual 
workers who have been compelled to 
substitute their hands for their brains. 

At this stage of-our civilisation it is a 
common enough occurrence everywhere, 
but few have the luck which fell to the 
lot of one of these novices in Budapest a 
week or so ago. 

In one of the cafds of the Hungarian 
capital a newspaper vendor approached 
a table occupied by a leisurely gentle¬ 
man and offered him the latest issue 
of his paper. Failing to receive an 
answer he imagined that ho must be 
dealing with a foreigner, so he repeated 
His offer in German, Italian, and French. 

The Compassionate Stranger 

His client, however, was Hungarian, 
and one whose interest was much 
roused by this polyglot vendor. He 
invited him to sit down and have 
coffee with him, and began to put 
questions to him. His guest told him 
that he had been a teacher of languages, 
but had lost his post because of the 
reduction in the number of teachers. 
For a little while he received a pension, 
later 011 a dole, and finally nothing. A 
large family and dire necessity obliged 
him to do whatever work came his way. 

The compassionate stranger bought 
his whole bundle of newspapers, bade 
him, farewell, and wished him good luck. 
The grateful vendor thanked him and 
took his departure. But after ten days 
I10 received an official document appoint¬ 
ing him teacher in a provincial Govern¬ 
ment school. 

His mysterious companion was none 
other than the Hungarian Minister of 
Public Instruction. 



R OBUST health and vigour depend 
on correct and adequate nourish¬ 
ment. Active children need more 
nourishment than ordinary foods provide, 
in order to make good the energy and 
vitality they spend so prodigally. 

That is why “ Ovaltine ” should be the 
daily beverage for every child. Scienti¬ 
fically prepared from the highest qualities 
of malt extract, creamy milk and new- 
laid eggs, “ Ovaltine ” is supremely rich 
in the nutritive elements essential for 
building up strong, healthy bodies and 
alert minds. Although imitations are 
made to look like “Ovaltine,” there are 
vitally important differences. 

“ Ovaltine ’ does not contain any House¬ 
hold Sugar. Furthermore, it does not 
contain Starch. Nor does it contain 
Chocolate, or a large percentage of Cocoa. 
Reject substitutes. 

OVALTINE 

Gives Health and Energy 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 

1 /1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

J .740 
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Mow Mickey Walks and Talks 

12,000 PICTURES SEEN IN EIGHT MINUTES 

The Remarkable Way in Which Sound 
and Colour Are Added To Film Cartoons 

CLEVEREST THING THE KINEMA SHOWS US 


HOW TO TAKE CARE 
OF OUR TEETH 

WHY THEY DECAY 

The Latest Word of Science on 
an Important Subject 

DO WE EAT THE RIGHT FOODS? 

All young people should listen willingly 
to the voice of science as spoken through 
the mouth of Mrs Mellanby on how to 
keep their teeth. 

Older people, to whom the advice may 
have come too late, arc always ready to 
tell them, what is the truth, that if they 
lose their teeth they will never get 
others as good. 

Mrs Mellanby’s explanation of the 
reason why teeth decay is that their 
enamel is not fed with a sufficient supply 
of calcium and phosphorus from the 
body’s stores. The body can only store 
these elements if it takes food containing 
them. Mrs Mellanby therefore advo¬ 
cates an abundance of foods containing 
them and containing also those mysteri¬ 
ous bodies called vitamins, otic of 
which is created by sunshine and another 
of which, of more uncertain origin, is a 
preservative against the infection of 
microbes tliat bring about decay. 

Sunshine For Children 

This severely scientific advice can be 
boiled down to a few simple recom¬ 
mendations. Sunshine for children is 
one of the first of them; the selection of 
their food is the second. Milk, eggs, 
cheese, animal fats, and fish oils and 
vegetables furnish the diet richest in 
the substances required. For babies 
mother’s milk is an essential. 

The scientific advisor tells also what 
to avoid, and is strongly of opinion that 
the very young ought not to eat cereals] 
in which are included, of course, porridge] 
and even the bread that we arc accus¬ 
tomed to speak of as the staff of life. 
This is a hard saying, and some children 
will think that the substitution of a few 
drops of cod-liver oil is harder still. 

Condemnation of Cereals 

Mrs Mellanby’s studies have extended 
over a number of years ; they have been 
confirmed by experiments on large 
numbers of children in Sheffield and 
Birmingham, and are endorsed by the 
General Medical Council. Consequently 
her condemnation of cereals on which 
half the world largely subsists must be 
accepted with respect. She accounts 
for the puzzling fact that the Eskimos, 
who live half the year in Arctic darkness, 
have magnificent teeth by the fact that 
their diet of blubber and fat and seal oil 
is rich in vitamin and makes up for the 
absence of sunlight; while the African 
native absorbs sunlight to excess, so 
obtaining his vitamin in another way. 
The inhabitants of Tristan da Cunlra cat 
no cereals. 

Fruits of Observation 

Nevertheless we cannot help observing 
that the African native largely subsists 
on mealies, and the races of India, most of 
them with superb teeth, live mainly on 
rice. We have also been told, as the 
fruits of observation, that young people 
who have to eat very hard bread or 
biscuits have generally benefited, the 
reason being that vigorous exorcise of 
the jaws and teeth is good for them. 
The fine teeth of the Asiatic arc similarly 
attributed to his constant habit of 
chewing sugar-cane. • 

In one respect only may we venture 
to wonder whether Mrs Mellanby has all 
the truth. Good teeth run in families; 
they are largely hereditary. They also 
seem to run in districts. There are great 
areas iu France where most of the 
people’s teeth arc bad, and the reason has 
been given that there is not enough lime 
in the water. 

If_ any young person is fortunate 
enough to begin life with good teeth, 
we still believe that the best way to 
preserve them is to keep them clean. 


C’viinYEODY loves Mickey Mouse, but 
how many of us know his story ? He 
is one of the cleverest things in a very 
clever world, and nothing in the wonder¬ 
ful story of the films is more remarkable 
Elian the production of this little fellow, 

The first animated cartoons were 
made 28 years ago, and showed a man 
rolling his eyes and a dog jumping over 
a hoop, but nothing of any consequence 
was made until nearly ten years later, 
when a cartoon called Little Nemo was 
produced ; this consisted of 4000 separate 
drawings, each one complete with its 
own background. Today the Mickey 
Mouse cartoons will require perhaps 
i2,ooo pictures, but the method of their 
preparation has been much simplified, 
as we shall sec, though they contain far 
more detail and can be infinitely more 
picturesque. ] 

A Big Staff 

The production of an animated car¬ 
toon requires a big staff of artists, the 
very latest improvements in photo¬ 
graphy, a producer, an orchestra, and, 
of course, a full sound-recording equip¬ 
ment and staff of "sound engineers. The 
cartoon is built up of a number of 
successive pictures thrown on the screen 
one after the other at the rate of 24 
pictures a second. A picture lasting 
eight minutes would thus be built up 
of about 12,000 separate frames, as 
they are called. 

New Mickey Mouse cartoons are 
turned out about twice a month, each 
taking ten weeks to complete. As many 
as 200 people may take part in various 
ways in the making of one cartoon, 
which costs /4000 or more to produce. 

The pictures, as prepared by the 
artists under the supervision of the 
director, arc photographed in the proper 
sequence with a simple but special type 
of camera. This is nothing more than 
a lcinematograph camera which can be 
“turned” one picture at a time, 
mounted on a vertical stand with the 
lens pointing downward upon a small 
illuminated table. The size of the picture 
as drawn is about ten inches by eight ; 
and in order that each picture should 
be photographed in" exactly the right 
position it is perforated with holes at 
each of two corners, which fit over little 
vertical pegs on the copy board, so that 
each drawing always comes in exactly 
the right place. 

Two Pictures as One 

Each picture is really a combination 
of two, a background and a drawing of 
the animals or people in the plot. An 
artist will draw the scries of pictures of 
an animal, for example, which, when 
thrown on the screen quickly one after 
the other, gives the effect of animation, 
and these drawings will be traced or 
inked on transparent sheets of celluloid 
and then filled in with black, white, or 
grey paint. The celluloid pictures are 
placed over a background picture drawn 
or painted on white cardboard, and the 
two together, held in register by the 
pins, are photographed as one. One 
background will serve for quite a number 
of pictures of movements of Mickey 
Mouse or his friends, so that only twenty 
or thirty backgrounds will be wanted 
for a whole cartoon. 

When Walt Disney had made his first 
really successful cartoon of Mickey 
Mouse he was faced with the terrible 
disappointment of finding that the 
Talkies had arrived, and that a dumb 
Mickey would not be thought of by the 
big film people. So Mickey had to be 
made to talk, and his cartoons were the 
first ever to be made with sound. 

When all the photographic negatives 
are made they arc arranged in.the proper 


order of the story and a master print 
is made. The preparation of the music 
has been going on all the time, and it is 
a work of considerable skill to put the 
two into exact' step. As we have seen, 
24 pictures arc thrown on the screen 
every second, and the music is never 
allowed to be more than one picture 
out of step. To help in this work use 
is made of an electric “ beater,” which 
sends out buzzes through a telephone 
wire to headphones worn by the prin¬ 
cipal members of the orchestra, who are 
thus able, while the silent picture is 
thrown on the screen, to make their 
music in time to it. While they are 
performing (after many rehearsals) the 
sound photographer with his camera 
records the music, and a sound negative 
is prepared. This negative and the 
picture negative are then printed to¬ 
gether in a special machine, which 
brings the tiny photograph of the sounds 
into the one-tenth-of-an-inch-wide track 
running along the side of the picture. 

The Silly Symphonies 

How long Mickey will hold his sway 
no one can tell, but he certainly has a 
dangerous rival in the coloured cartoons. 
The Silly Symphonies, which have been 
produced lately by his own creator. 
These pictures are, of course, made on 
the same lines, but instead of being 
drawn in black and white or neutral 
shades they are fully coloured by hand. 
The individual picture combination of 
background and animated character is 
placed on the copy board, registered by 
the pins, and this time is photographed 
three times, the three pictures being 
taken simultaneously. 

This is done lay means of a remarkable 
camera in which the rays of light passing 
through the lens are diverted into three 
paths. It is the old story of three-colour 
photography. Photographs are taken, 
one recording the blue and violet in the 
picture, one the green, and another the 
orange and red. From these three nega¬ 
tive films the positive is printed in the 
natural colours of the original drawing. 
A photograph in relief, on celluloid, is 
made from each of the negatives, and 
this is used as a kind of printing block. 

Printing the Colours 

By a process known as imbibition the 
gelatine reliefs are made to soak up a 
sufficient quantity of dye of the right 
colour and then to transfer the dye to a 
piece of plain celluloid coated with clear 
gelatine. A yellow dye is used in the 
case of the blue negative, a pink dye 
in the case of the green, and a blue dye 
in the case of the red. These comple¬ 
mentary colours, printed in exact register 
one on top of the other, unite to give a 
facsimile of the original colours by what 
is known as the subtractive process. 

The method by which these colour 
prints are made is highly complicated 
and requires the greatest skill in mani¬ 
pulation, but the beauty of the colouring 
in the animated cartoons we see today 
is sure proof that with perseverance 
and years of experiment these diffi¬ 
culties have been successfully overcome. 


THE GARDEN IN THE SEA 

"There has recently been opened in the 
Bermudas a real rock garden at the 
bottom of the sea. 

It has been laid out by diving land¬ 
scape gardeners, and food is put out in 
order to attract all sorts of sea creatures. 

To visit this new park is not so easy as 
to turn into Hyde Park, but there is a 
submarine with a plentiful supply of 
windows ready to take one down, or it is 
possible to dress up as a diver and go 
wandering about with a diver guide. 


A WHIPSNADE REBEL 

RACCOON IN DISGRACE 

Monkey Foster-Mother Who 
Will Not Give Up Her Charge 

AN OUNCE OF HUMMING-BIRDS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Raccoons are tree-loving creatures and 
so expert climbers, and in the Regent’s 
Park Gardens ate housed in an enclosure 
near the Lion House. Their home, 
which is surrounded by a ditch with 
deeply-curved coping, is furnished with 
a tree, and there they are usually to be 
seen sitting on one of the branches. 

They are secure prisoners, and when 
last summer it was decided to have a 
colony of raccoons at Whipsnade great 
care had to be taken to provide them with 
a similar enclosure in the country zoo. 

A Desire To Travel 

The animals duly moved in, and until 
recently none of them got into mischief 
or attempted to climb out of their home. 
But one day one of them was seized 
with a sudden desire to travel, and some¬ 
how or other he managed to get out of 
the enclosure. And although he was 
missed almost immediately, and a great 
hue-and-cry was raised, he disappeared. 
The whole park was searched, but 
nothing was seen or heard of him for a 
fortnight, and then he was found in the 
yard of a warehouse in Dunstable. 

The fugitive looked extremely well 
after his fortnight’s holiday, but such 
escapades as this cannot be encouraged, 
and lie was not sent back to Whipsnade. 

The Zoo’s humming-birds are now 
housed more attractively than ever, for 
the Zoo has been lent a collection of 
orchids, and the brilliant little avians 
can be seen darting in and out of these 
exotic flowers. The lighting of the den 
has also been improved by means of 
footlight effects. In addition there is 
a decorative orange table-lamp, which 
casts a soft pleasant glow over tire cage. 

These birds are so tiny that many 
visitors have speculated' as to their 
weight. It is interesting to learn that 
seven humming-birds together weigh 
exactly an ounce. 

Too Zealous 

Zoo foster-mothers arc not often 
criticised because when an animal 
voluntarily adopts the orphaned off¬ 
spring of another member of her tribe 
she performs a great service. But there 
is one foster-mother in the menagerie 
just now who is proving too zealous. 

Some weeks ago a little macaque 
monkey three months okl arrived at 
the Zoo. He was wearing a woollen 
jumper for warmth, and was so pathetic¬ 
ally small and helpless that lie was 
ordered off to the hospital. But when 
the keeper was removing the woollen 
jumper he noticed that a female macque 
monkey in a near-by cage was taking 
such an interest in the proceedings that 
the keeper took him to her cage. 

From that moment she adopted the 
orphan and treated him as her own, 
carrying him about, keeping him clean, 
and providing him with the pick of their 
food rations. But now, though the 
baby is fully old enough to look after 
himself, his foster-mother will not let 
him go. Instead of learning to be self- 
reliant he is still a baby, entirely de¬ 
pendent on his devoted foster-mother. 


THE PAINTER 

When asked what lie was going to be 
Christopher replied, “ A painter.” 

His parents thought this ambition 
must have sprung from watching his 
aunt, who docs flower studies. But they 
were wrong. 

On his fourth birthday he was given 
a box of water-colours, a camcl-hair 
brush, a jar of water, and a rag. After 
an hour lie had covered a sheet of paper 
with what seemed to be a thunderstorm 

“ What is it, darling ? ” he was asked 

“ My painting,” replied Cliristophei 
simply, “ I’ve given it three coats.” 
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DELAYED BY THE 
GREAT WAR 

Huge Stone Removed 
at Last 

HERR HITLER ON GERMANY’S 
IMMORTALS 

The greatness of a nation is in all times 
■founded on the sum total of the worth of its 
great men. 

This striking phrase came from the lips 
of Herr Hitler when he was laying the 
foundation-stone of a great national 
memorial to Richard Wagner at Leipzig. 

Frau Winifred Wagner, daughter-in- 
law of the composer, was present, and 
Herr Hitler went on to say the Germans 
could be glad that they had brought 
forth many great sons who had not only 
established and enhanced the worth of 
their nation but had also contributed 
immortally to' the spiritual and cultural 
life of the whole world. One of these 
men, he declared,'was Richard Wagner, 
who incorporated the best virtues, of 
the German nation and had soared from 
. national to international significance. 

The national memorial, which is to 
be a huge block of stone engraved with 
figures of the gods and heroes, men and 
. women, whom Wagner has immortalised 
in his operas, was first designed the year 
before the war. The marble base was 
ready to be brought to Leipzig in 1914, 
but there was only one truck in Germany 
which could bear its weight, and Krupps, 
who owned this truck, were not able to 
spare it as it was being used for carrying 
heavy cannon. 

WHITE HORSES AND 
WHITE BADGES 
History in the Turf of 
Salisbury Plain 

We are glad to learn that soldiers 
have been cleaning up the outline of 
one of the regimental crests on Salisbury 
Plain, cut during the. war in the.turf of 
these hills by soldiers 'from overseas. 

Here are the Kiwi of the New Zea¬ 
landers, the Rising Sun and Crown of the 
Australians, together with the Leicester¬ 
shire’s Tiger, and the badges of the 
London Rifle Brigade, including the 
Arms of the City of London. 

Salisbury Plain has for long been an 
army centre, and during the war it 
became a vast camp—and a muddy one 
too, we remember. To us these white 
badges on the hillside are as interesting 
as the White Horses which gallop over 
many a hill in the neighbourhood, some, 
like those at Ufflngton and Westbury, 
thought to have been first cut by 
Alfred’s soldiers to celebrate his defeat 
of the Danes. 

There are over a thousand years 
between Alfred’s White Horse and the 
New Zealander’s Kiwi, and perhaps 
another thousand years will still see 
them shilling white on the hills. 


A £100 MEAL 

A man in New Zealand not long ago 
thought of a novel way of foiling thieves. 

He wanted to leave his home early 
on Saturday for the week-end and had 
not time to bank his week’s takings. 
He conceived the idea of hiding the notes 
in the oven of the range, and ^100 was, 
as he thought, thus tucked safely away. 

All would have been well but for the 
fact that some relatives arrived while 
he was absent and, entering the house, 
lit a fire in the range to prepare a meal. 
When the owner returned his bank¬ 
notes were still safe from thieves, but 
tlieir blackened ashes made this fact of 
very little satisfaction. 

Not that it need necessarily have 
(lone so, wo believe, for we know a 
C.N. lady who long ago took a five- 
pound note from a fire in which it had 
burned black and rescued it so that the 
bank was able to recognise the number 
and pay the money. 


OUR FOOD SHIPS 

The Enormous Supplies 
of Dominion Beef 

BRITISH v COLONIAL FARMERS 

It has been often pointed out that, 
once the principle of Tariff Protection 
is adopted, it is difficult to restrict its 
application to foreign supplies. 

The C.N. has never failed to point 
out that tariffs are an enemy of Peace 
and no friend of the Empire. It is 
obvious that if a ship laden with food 
entering a British port is an enemy it 
cannot be less an enemy if it flies a 
Dominion rather than a foreign flag. 

British farmers are now complaining 
of the big imports of Dominion beef 
which are keeping down prices and 
making it difficult for home producers. 

We have cut down South American 
beef, but the only result has been to 
encourage Canadian and New Zealand 
producers to ilood the British market. 

The trade returns show for Canada a 
great increase in shipments of live cattle. 
In January 1933 she sent us 776 ; in 
January 1934 the number rose to 3052. 
This is much more than the Ottawa quota. 

Of frozen beef we received from 
New Zealand 3682 cwts in January 
1933 and 76,313 cwts in January 1934. 
Last year she sent 706,750 cwts com¬ 
pared with 579,125 in 1932. Under the 
Ottawa agreement New Zealand was to 
send us only 450,000 cwts in 1933 . so 
she exceeded her quota by more than half. 

We take it that the British farmer 
has the right to complain, for promises 
were made to him in the matter. 

BITS FROM THE WAR 
A New Way With Old Mines 

Nearly twenty years ago the seas 
were strewn with explosive mines, and 
when peace was declared there were 
piles of them still unused at many depots 
in the world. 

At Queenscliff in Australia there has 
been such a pile lying all these years, but 
now a firm has bought the lot. 

Still covered with their camouflage of 
red and green paint, but with the explo¬ 
sive removed, these deadly weapons of 
war arc to be used for decorations during 
the visit of Prince George at the Centen¬ 
ary Celebrations in Victoria. They will 
form containers for palms and plants. 
A more fitting end for munitions of war 
we cannot conceive. 


Q BOATS 

In the war the name Q Boat was 
given to the disguised merchant ships 
which carried guns and torpedoes to 
attack submarines. 

A German submarine would approach 
an innocent merchantman only to find 
her suddenly throw off disguise and open 
fire. Many submarines were caught in 
this way, cunning matching with cunning. 

The idea is now being applied to 
fishery patrol boats. The official police 
boats are got up like ordinary trawlers 
and are thus able to move unsuspected 
in fishing - grounds to catch illegal 
fishermen. 


THE DWARFS 

There is an amusing story about the 
dwarfs of Hungary. 

It appears that, .fired by the Nazi 
doctrine of racial purity, they have 
formed a National Union of Hungarian 
Dwarfs and have summoned the dwarfs 
of all the world to a Dwarf Congress 
which is to be held in 1935. 

Their creed is to “ preserve the purity 
of the dwarf race,” to forbid marriage 
with normally-sized people, and to 
demand lower fares and smaller houses 
for all tiny folk. Their leader, their 
Hitler, is said to be 30 inches high ! 



and be fit 


Hovis vwill keep you in fine 
form if you eat it every day 


An Invaluable Book for 

EVERY Listener! 


Every owner of a wireless set should have a copy of this 
handy 24-page atlas and guide book. It helps you to tune-in 
to any station to which you wish to listen, and it can be kept 
beside your set as a permanent record of your own dial readings. 
There are many pages of beautifully-printed maps showing 
clearly just where the " foreigners " are, and a complete alpha¬ 
betical list of all the principal stations with their new wavelengths. 



At all 

Newsagents 
and Bookstalls 


2d. 
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CHAPTER 17 
Marooned 


NJeil had a queer dazed feeling. He knew 
something was wrong, but for the 
moment could not realise just what. It 
seemed absurd to think that this launch 
he had hired so secretly could be in the 
hands of his enemies. 

" It’s a game all right,” came a voice 
from the steering-wheel, the same voice 
that Neil had heard when he and Archie 
first came aboard. It had been too dark 
then to see the speaker but now he was in 
full sight, a fat man with a dirty face and 
greasy black hair. “A mighty fine game 
for us, Jupp. ” 

Neil pulled himself together. " Perhaps 
you’ll explain it,” he said sharply. 

” Plenty of time for that,” jeered Jupp. 
" Sit still and be good and maybe you’ll 
hear about it.” 

Neil bit his lip. It was in his mind to 
shout for Archie, yet he knew that was no 
use. Thej' had probably tied Archie up 
first. Jupp stood over Neil with a taunting 
grin on his thin lips. 

“ Kind of you to go to sleep. Made it 
nice and easy for us.” Ho chuckled again, 
and Neil thought he had seldom heard so 
nasty a sound. " You're a smart lad, young 
Forsyth, but not quite so smart as you 
think yourself. I’ve been one jump ahead 
of you the whole time.” 

Neil knew the brute was just trying to 
draw him, so kept his mouth shut and 
refused to say a word. 

“ Sulky, eh ? ” sneered Jupp, and, mutter¬ 
ing, ho turned away. 

Noil tried to collect his thoughts. It was 
plain that he and Archie had been trapped 
by some of .Kenny's people, but how he 
could not imagine. In some way his plan 
for getting away had leaked out and this 
fellow Jupp had probably substituted 
another launch for the one he had ordered. 

. Neil began to work his hands in an effort to 
get free, but it did not take long to convince 
him that this was out of the question. 

The launch ploughed^n steadily across 
the sunlit sea and the mainland faded. 
Neil wondered whore they were going. He 
had done some sailing on the west coast but 
never been so far west as this. He wished 
he could see what was ahead of them. 

Another hour passed. Neil was hungry 
and thirsty but there was no sign of Jupp. 
Nor could he hoar anything from Archie. 
ITc dared not call out to him. Then quite 
suddenly the engine was cut off and the 
launch glided silently between two walls of 
rock. Curious rock, for it was very dark 
and looked as hard and sharp as glass. 
The cliffs rose dark and desolate from 
black water. The man Jnpp sprang forward 
and threw out a rope fender. 

" Back her a bit, Dugald,” lie called, 
and Dugald started the engine afresh and 
tlic reversed screw stopped the way of the 
launch. Presently she came quietly to rest 
alongside a sort of natural rock pier and 
Jupp tied her up. Then he came to where 
Neil was lying. ” Here’s where you get off, 
young feller,” he said. 

" What is this place ? ’’.Neil asked. 

" Well, it ain't Loftholm,” jeered the other. 

" I can sec that. I asked what it was.” 

" If you want to know, it’s called 
Calpay. And it’s a mighty long way from 
anywhere. Now are you going to get off 
or have Dugald and I to throw you off? ” 

Neil looked at the man and saw it was 
not the slightest use appealing to him for 
justice, let alone mercy. 

“ How long are we to stay here ? " he 
asked. 

“ That’s one thing I can’t tell you. The 
boss knows. I reckon he’ll take you off some 
day. One thing’s sure. No one else will.” 

Neil’s heart sank but he still kept a brave 
front. " You’re landing our stores ? ” 

“ Aye, but only if you go quiet. You 
kick up a bobbery, and we leave you to fend 
for yourselves. But you ain't answered 
my question. Are you going ashore quiet if 
I take them ropes off you ? " 

" We haven’t much choice,” Neil said 
bitterly, 

" Which same is a true fact,” remarked 
Jupp. “All right, I’ll cut you loose.” 

He did so, and at the same time Dugald 
came out of the deckhouse, dragging Archie. 

“ What’s this mean ? ” shouted Archie, 
as he caught sight of Neil. “ When I woke 
up I found this fellow had tied me up and 
gagged me. What’s it mean ? ”, 

" It means that we're in Renny’s hands,” 
Neil told him. " These arc Renny’s men 
and this one has just told me that they are 
marooning us on this island.” 

Archie’s face was scarlet. It was the first 
time in his life he had been handled in this 
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fashion, and he was almost beside himself. 
He made a sudden violent struggle to get 
free, but Dugald kicked his legs from under 
him and he came down with a thump on 
the deck. 

" That’ll learn him,” Jupp jeered. " Now 
then, off you go.” 

Neil helped Archie up. 

" Keep quiet," he whispered in his ear. 
" We can't Ho anything, and they won’t land 
our things for us if we try to fight them.” 

Archie did not say a word. The fact was 
lie was in such a passion he was beyond 
speech. Neil got him ashore and Jupp and 
Dugald threw their things out after them. 
Threw them so roughly that one case split 
and some of its contents fell into the sea. 
Neil was busy salvaging what he could 
when he saw Jupp casting off. 

“ Our tent,” lie cried. " You haven’t 
put it ashore.” ^ 

“ Can’t wait any longer,” returned Jupp. 
" Tide’s falling. There’s caves you can 
live in.” He leaned over the fail. “ Enjoy 
yourselves,” he sakl spitefully. Then the 
launch swung round and drove out to sea,. 

CHAPTER 18 

The Island Prison 

Archie turned on Neil. " This is your 
^ doing," he said fiercely. 

Neil saw that it was no lime to argue.. 
" It looks that way," he admitted quietly. 
" But how they got on to our plan I can’t 
imagine.” 

“ And you let them tie you up ? ” sneered 
Archie. ” A fine chap, you are.” 

Neil kept his temper. 

" I was asleep,” was all ho said. 

" You’d no business to he asleep,” 
stormed Archie. “ Now how arc we going 
to get away from this beastly rock ? 

” We can’t get away,” said Neil patiently. 
" We have to stay until Renny takes 11s off.” 

" Renny takes us off 1 ” Archie was 
fairly foaming. “ If we’ve got to wait for 
that wo shall ho here the rest of our lives.” 

“ Then we’d bettor start to make our¬ 
selves comfortable,” replied Neil. 

" I’m not going to do a thing," retorted 
Archie. " You got me into this hole, it’s 
up to you to get me out.” 


Neil’s lip twitched. He had an intense 
desire to turn on Archie and give him the 
hammering lie needed. But Neil had a 
wonderful command of his temper and in a 
few seconds had hold of himself again. 
Without another word he turned away and 
began climbing the steep rock slope. 

It was so steep that he had to scramble, 
but about twenty feet up he found a ledge 
along which it was possible to walk. It was 
very narrow and in one place he had to 
squeeze round a corner with his face to the 
cliff and a sheer drop behind into deep water. 
Beyond this corner the ledge was wider, and 
there was a deep recess in the cliff face. 

At the inner end of this recess Neil found 
a small cave about twelve feet deep, eight 
wide and six high. The rough floor was 
covered with loose stones, but at the far end 
was a small pool of clear water. Neil tasted 
it and found it fresh and sweet. He noticed 
that the pool overflowed and that a tiny, 
runnel seeped away through a crack in the 
floor of the cave. 

“ It's a spring,” he said to liimsclf. “ This 
is a bit of luck.” 

The first thing Neil did was to clear the 
floor of the cave of stones and pile them in a 
wall to keep off the wind. Then he went 
back to the landing. Archie was sitting 
hunched on a rock with his chin on his 
hands, staring out to sea with a queer set 
expression on Iris face. Neil took no notice 
of him, hut gathering the bedding started 
back up the cliff. As he came down for a 
second load Archie got up. 

“ We can’t stay here. We’ve got to get 
hack,” he cried wildly. “ I hate this place. 
It scares me.” 

Neil went up and stood quite close to him. 

" How far can you swim, Archie ? ” he 
asked quietly. 

" What do you mean ? I can't swim. 
You know that as well as I do.” 

“ Look at that sea.” Neil said. " Thirty 
miles of it. Even if you could swim like 
Captain Webb you couldn't get back to 
Scotland. We have to stay here until some¬ 
one comes for us. Get that into your head.” 

“ They’ll never come for us,” cried Archie. 
" We shall die on this bedstly rock.’.' 

“ Why should we die ? We have food. 
I’ve found fresh water and a cave where we 
can sleep. And as for no one coming for 
us, you can he jolly sure that Mr Chard will 
start looking for ns when he finds we’re not 
on Loftholm." 


Jacko Just Too quick 


J acko was strolling past the shops one 
day when a notice in a window 
caught his eye. Smart lad wanted 
Saturdays, it read. 

“ Smart lad ? Coo ! That’s me! ” 
muttered Jacko, marching inside. 

But Mr Blobb the shopkeeper slicok 
his head. “ Sorry, young man,” he said, 
“ Tlic job's just been filled.” Then he 


" Here’s easy money for toffees,” lie 
chuckled. Then he,mopped up the pool 
of ink and got busy.- 

Not very long after Mr Blobb had a 
shock when Jacko’s head was poked 
round the door to announce that the job 
was finished. 

“ What ! Done already ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed, diving into his pocket. " Pon 



“ Look what you’ve done ! ” he cried 


added, “ Wait a bit. I’ve another bit of 
work you can do if you’re a neat writer.” 

Jacko grinned. “ Lend me a decent 
pen, and I’ll show you,” he retorted. 

" Humph! ” said the man. " My cat 
could write better than that. Anyhow, 
you’re quick, so step this way.” 

Jacko promptly obeyed, and found 
himself in a tiny office where some 
envelopes lay on the table. 

“ Now then,” said Mr Blobb. ” You've 
got to address these, pop a leaflet in 
each one, and stick ha’penny stamps on. 
Tut! there goes the bell ! ” lie added 
breathlessly, bouncing out of the room. 

Jacko whistled and thumped the 
table—upsetting the inkpot, 


my word, you’re a marvel for speed ! ” 
Jacko beamed when he saw the shining 
sixpence so nearly within reach. 

But Mr Blobb was cautious. "Let’s 
look at your work first,” he grunted, 
slipping the coin back. 

He bent over the table and gave a roar 
of anger. 

“ You blundering little jackass ! ” Jic 
stormed. "Just look what you’ve done! ” 
Jacko's knees began to wobble. 

“ What— ex -—how ? ” he stammered. 
Mr Blobb shook his fist at Jacko, then 
turned and shook it at the envelopes, 

“ Look ! ” he roared. “ You’ve put 
ha’penny stamps on the wretched things, 
and sealed the whole lot up ! ” 


“ He’ll never find out. He’ll think I 
stole that stuff from Garinish. He’ll leave 
me here.” 

” You've forgotten Ruthven,” Neil said. 

“ What good can he do ? Ho doesn't 
know wliat’s happened.” 

“ No, but I told him we were going to 
Loftholm. When we don’t come back he'll 
begin to ask questions. He’ll write or 
phone to Mr. Chard, and they will start 
looking for us.” 

He spoke so cheerily that Archie began at 
last to share a little of his confidence. Neil 
turned to the broken case. 

“ Let’s have some grub. Then we’U fix up 
our cave. Then well explore the island.” 

Archie groaned, but Neil was glad to see 
that he was losing that nasty dazed look. 

“ I am hungry,” Archie allowed. 

” All right,” said Neil briskly and picked 
up the kettle. “ I’ll get some water. You 
open a tin-of biscuits and one of sardines.” 
lie went back to the cave and got water. 

Hot tea and sandwiches of biscuits and 
sardines did them good, and afterwards Neil 
took Archie to the cave. Archie balked at 
the corner. 

“ I can’t get by there,” he cried in a fright. 

" It’s quite easy really,” said Neil, and 
showed him how to manage. 

“ Have we got to pass that corner every 
time we go to the cave ? ” Archie asked in 
dismay. ■ 

“ It may come in jolly useful to keep other 
people out,” Neil told him, “ but all the 
same I think I can make it a bit easier.” 
He got a big stone and with this knocked off 
some of the projecting angles of rock. 
“ Now we’ll fetch our stuff up,” he went on. 

They carried all their things to the cave 
and made the place as comfortable as they 
could, then Noil suggested they should 
explore the island. 

They went along the ledge to the west of 
the cave and Neil found a gully up which he 
could scramble. But it was too much for 
Archie. 

“ I’m no monkey," he said sourly, so Neil 
went on alone, and after a long but not hard 
climb reached the top about 300 feet above 
the sea. Here were some five acres of 
fairly level ground covered with turf, plenty 
of sea birds, and Neil was pleased to sec a 
few rabbits, 

Neil stood on the highest point and looked 
round. Far to the west land was visible but 
not the mainland. He thought it might be 
Tiree. To the north he could also sec a loom 
of land, Barra, perhaps, but he could not be 
certain. His heart sank as he thought of 
the fiendish ingenuity of Renny in choosing 
a place like this, a mere rock out in the 
Atlantic. It did not look as if anyone ever 
visited the place. There was nothing to bring 
them. At present, though it was a fine 
summer day, there was not a vessel in sight. 

But Neil was never one to give way to 
despair. They had water, food, and 
shelter. Tlic next thing to find was fuel. 
Their small drum of oil would not last long. 
He saw that there was a strip of beach at 
the western end of the island, and started 
down toward it. The slope was not so steep 
on this side and he got down easily. He was 
rejoiced to find masses of driftwood wedged 
in clefts in the rocks. All sorts of stuff. 
He collected a bundle of short pieces and 
carried them back to the cave, where he 
found Archie stretched out lazily, munching 
biscuits. 

“ Thought you were never coming back,” 
Archie said crossly. “ And what's all that 
wood for ? " 

“ Fire," Nell told him. ” And, Archie, 
you’ll have to go slow with those biscuits.” 

" Can’t I have some lunch if I want it ? " 

“Of course, but we have only food for a 
month at most, and we may be here longer 
than that.” 

“ Do you mean we’re going to starve ? ” 
asked Archie, going rather white. 

“ Starve—nonsense ! There are rabbits 
here and fish.” 

“ We haven't a gun or a rod. How are 
we going to'get them ? " 

" I have sea tackle. As for the rabbits 
we’ll snare them. I’m going to try for some 
fish now. Come on down.” 

Using mussels wrenched from the rocks as 
bait, Neil dropped his leaded hook off the 
end of tlic point and quickly got a bite. Up 
came a coal fish weighing a couple of pounds, 
and in half an hour he had as much fish as 
they could eat 

“ We shan’t starve anyhow," he said with 
much satisfaction. ” Now let’s go back and 
cook supper," 

Neil filleted the fish and fried them, and 
they made a good meal and turned in early. 
Tired out, Neil was sleeping like the dead 
when Archie shook him awake. - ■ 

“ There’s someone here,” he said in a 
voice that quivered with excitement. ” I 
heard a dog bark.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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OILY 1 FEW DAYS LEFT 

fo win one of 

1,500 PRIZES in 

Fry's Grand Competition for Boys and Girls 

Closing Date APRIL 30th 



Buy a Id. Bar of 

Fry's Chocolate Cream and win this TUCK BOX 


Soon it will be too late I Send in 
your entry NOW if you’d like to 
win one of these grand Tuck Boxes 
full of good tilings to cat from Fry’s. 
No entrance fee — and no one over 
15 may enter. Get an entry form 
from the nearest sweet shop. One’s 


given away with every bar of Fry’s 
new monster id. Chocolate Cream 
you buy. Just a simple little picture 
puzzle to solve. Every competitor 
has an equal chance. 1,500 Prizes! 
First prizes, second prizes, consolation 
prizes! Remember. 


Youtr entry must be posted before midnight April 30th 
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J. S. FRY & SONS LTD., SOMERDALE, SOMERSET 

MMinMtMBBsaBgmm: 


As?® yost 
interested 
in 

Motes*-Can 1 ®, 
Aevoplanes, 
Inventions, 
Hobbies? 


-—Then you will most certainly revel in Modern 
Boy l For this is the paper for the youth of to¬ 
day, brimful of the things that interest you 
most—fascinating facts, absorbing articles and 
thrilling fiction—including adventure stories 
that will hold you spellbound and grip you 
every time. A clean, healthy paper that you’ll 
read and enjoy from cover to cover. If you 
don't have it regularly, give yourself a treat 
and buy a copy today ! 


MODE*® 4 boy 

1 W _fi At all Newsagents and /h 

Bookstalls, Every Saturday 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children’s News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



CH f U Ul w 1 ' i the 

__ 1 hi • XL.cn • 

Stamp Packets—the value 
is unforgettable... -Don't buy else- 
where before seeing theso. In case of diffi¬ 
culty, writ® to T. QX.1FFB, CO&WYN BAY, 


: © BE A MODERN KNIGHT and join the \ 

ftaaueor CbliMiry; 


President: 

| The Earl of 
LONSDALE 


Every Boy and Youth is specially ; 
invited to join. You can secure I 
Life Membership, a multi.coi- J 
: otired Chivalric Pledge (18" X 9") and an enamelled j 
! gilt badge (Button or Brooch), Complete, 1/. post . 
; free, from tho Secretary, Town Hall, Morccambe. ‘ 


First Rally, Morccambc, June 30lh to July 7th. 
Elizabethan Tourney, Jousting, Archery, Wrest¬ 
ling, etc., etc. 


Wilkin's 


RED BOY 


>j£j_ 

$*£%1jqUORICE ROLLS 



Send 
the 

Coupon 
below for 
the FREE 
28 - page 
Booklet 
which con¬ 
tains many 
pictures and 
jokes like this 
and which de¬ 
scribes the 


S'- 

as first payment 
brings this great Library 
of Laughter to your door. 


20 -Volume 


NEW PUNCH 
LIBRARY 

the most whimsical, amusing and entertaining 
set of volumes published for a generation. 

A Library of Ten Thousand Laughs 


The 20 volumes contain the cream 
of the pages of" Punch ” for thirty 
years, presented in volumes of 
convenient size and delightfully 
bound — twenty volumes of 
humorous pictures by brilliant 
black-and-white artists—pictures 
that have made history and have 
justified Punch’s reputation — 
twenty volumes of jokes, sallies 
and satire that have brought 


pleasure and laughter to a million 
readers. It is said, with truth, 
that there is no tonic in the world 
like laughter. Then here is laugh¬ 
ter in plenty, for these twenty 
volumes will never cease to turn 
unhappiness and gloom into 
smiles, merriment, sunshine, and 
laughter. Could your home have 
a more valuable possession ? Take 
the first step today! 


Send for the Free 28-page Booklet 

(with cover printed in four colours) which gives full par¬ 
ticulars of the New Punch Library and contains samples of 
the cleverest work of Sir Bernard Partridge, Belcher, Bateman, 
Ridgewell and Arthur Watts in full colour and some examples 
of the most brilliant sketches and merriest jests that have 
delighted Punch audiences since the beginning of the century. 

Send a postcard mentioning the Children’s 
Newspaper or fill in and 

POST THIS COUPON 

without any money TODAY 
GIFT BOOKLET COUPON 

To The New Punch Library, 

, G.P.O. Box 657 A, 

Tallis House, London, E.C. 4 . 


MADE ONLY BY WILKIN 



I 


Please send lbe tlie 28-page book¬ 
let describing the New Punch 
Library, with details pi the cash 
and subscription terms. 


Occupation., 


C.N.i' 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Wall 

Y village football ground' was 
surrounded by railings, and 
at every match a crowd used to 
stand outside to watch, so that 
the'traffic could not pass. 

The village constable warned 
the secretary of the club that if, 
within 30 days, lie had not put 
up a high wall all round the ground 
there would be trouble. The 
secretary at once engaged 1 5 
bricklayers, but only a quarter 
of the wall was up in 12 days. 

How many extra men did the 
secretary have to employ to get 
the wall finished in 30 days ? 

Answer next week 



Un 6cran Lc monton La vi3 

screen sheep screw 

Mettez l’deran devant la cheminds. 
Les moutons nous donnent la laine. 
Nous le fixons au moyen d’une vis, 

Adding Belters 

STEMS PRINT SAPPER 
'£0 each of the above words 
add another letter, rearrange 
them, and make three words 
meaning order; a vegetable; 

possibly. Answer next week 

Flowers of the Poets 
Tho Cowslip 

'fiiE Primula veris is a favourite 
vvitli fairies. Ariel in The Tem¬ 
pest, by Shakespeare, sings “ Where 
the bee sucks 
theresuck I In 
a cowslip's bell 
I lie.” 

John Clare 
writes: 

“ Ye cowslips, 
Unfold your 
cups in splen¬ 
dour, speak 
Who decked you with that ruddy 
streak 

And gilt your golden gems ? ” 

In another Shakespeare play one 
of Titania’s fairies answers him: 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
These be rubies, fairy favours ; 

In those freckles live their savours. 

A Blurred Bank Note 
'J'nr. cashier was disturbed when 
a Bank of England note with 
tlie printing blurred was pre¬ 
sented. Suspicions that it was a 
forgery were aroused, yet, apart 
from the blurring, the note seemed 
to be genuine. There was a slight 
hut definite odour about the note 
and it was lound that one man had 
stored it for some months in a 



cedar box. It is a curious fact 
that cedar wood contains an oil 
which lias the property of, un¬ 
settling printer’s ink—at any rate, 
that of the modern kind. In 
ancient days it was the custom to 
keep documents in cedar wood 
cabinets, because it was thought 
that the odour of the wood had a 
preservative effect. Evidently the 
ink used in those times was not 
such as would be affected by the oil. 

A Biddle in Rhyme 

]\|Y first is in sugar and also in 
sweet, 

My second’s in pucker and also in 
pleat, 

My third is in every and also in 
each, 

My fourth is ill chestnut and also 
in beech, 

My fifth is in cistern and also in 
tank, 

My sixth is in rattle and also in 
clank, 

My seventh’s in creeping and also 
in crawl, 

My eighth is in calling and also in 
bawl, 

My ninth is in England and also 
in Wales, ( 

My tenth is in bargains and also In 
sales, 

My whole you will find very 
useful and neat 

For reading or singing or a walk 
in tlie street. a nswer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet 

Jupiter is in the South-East 
and Neptune 
is i n the 

South. 111 
tlie morning 
Venus and 
Saturn are in 
tlie South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at to p.111. on April 1 

Next Week In the Countryside 

Young rooks are now being 
hatched out. Tlie moorhen, 
missel-thrush, redbreast, and 
blackbird are laying. The house- 
sparrow builds its nest. The 
pheasant utters its spring crow. 
The chiffchaff’s note is heard. 

Tlie last of the fieldfares fly away. 
Tlie grass snake appears. Ivy 
berries are ripe. Poplars, plum, 
larch, blackthorn, and red-currant 
are (lowering. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Tlie Shipwreck. 54 

Tangled Mountains 

Ben Nevis, Scawfell, Snowdon, 
Snaefell, Cader Idris, Whernside. 
Behead, Curtail. Transpose. Match—cat 
A Garden Picture Puzzle 
Harebell, wallflower, sweet pea, 
broom, snowdrop, foxglove, car¬ 
nation, snapdragon. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Y n ERE are 50 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle.- Abbreviations arc indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1 . To stay. 4 . A musician. 8. Painting, sculpture, 
and so on. 12 . Purpose. 13 . To place in position. 14 . Provides illumi¬ 
nation. 16 . Exist. 17 . Loathing. 20 . A poor person. 22 . Doctor.* 
23 . Science treating of motion and force 26 . Compass point.* 27 . A 
great caliph. 29 . A king of Judea. 30 . Used for carrying bricks and 
mortar. 33 . Devoured. 35 . A sign of tlie Zodiac 36 . A meadow. 
38 . To unfold. 41 . Highlander’s pouch. 44 . Period of time. 45 . To 
examine. 46 . Rested. 

Reading Down. 1 . Found in tlie desert. 2 . A head ornament. 
3 . Large bird of Australia. 4 . A luscious fruit. 5 . Pronoun. 6. For 
example.* 7 . Swift. 9 . A knock. 10 . To have a particular direction. 
11 . To scorch. 13 . To perceive. 15 . Biological term for a cavity. 
18 . To iiit. 19 . A long-eared rodent. 21 . A doorkeeper. 24 . Assists. 
25 . A kind of snare. 28 . Flows from a volcano. 31 . Used when rowing. 
32 . A poem. 34 . Famous priest of Israel. 36 . A quantity. 37 . Indus¬ 
trious insect. 39 . Edvardus Rex.* 40 . Above and touching. 42 . Privy 
Councillor.* 43 . Automobile Association.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Lazy Jim 

Jf there was one thing he hated 
it was getting up in the morn¬ 
ing. 

“ Now then, Jim,” called his 
mother. “ It’s past time for get¬ 
ting up.” 

Jim rolled over. 

“Then I’ll stay here till it comes 
round again,” lie said. 

Proof of the Pudding 

JJome-made cake was unknown in 
tlie house, yet there was a 
large one on the table when Mr 
Smith came in to tea. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said, surprised. 
“ Is that cake from a friend ? ” 

“ i don’t know—yet,” replied 
his wife. 

Ingratitude 



him badly 
He says three times a day he’s 
taken - . 

And very, very roughly shaken. 
And this although tis understood 
He only tries to do folks good. 

Multiplied By Two 

TT xe : Old Skinflint is a frightful 
miser. 

Wye: Yes; I’m told he even 
counts his money in front of a 
mirror. 

Drama 

Young Riciii.eigii was reading 
the criticisms of his first play. 
“This' play will be popular 
when Shakespeare is forgotten—” 
he read excitedly, and stopped, 
too thrilled to read more. 

Presently he picked up tlie 
paper again and read on. 

“ —and not until then,” con¬ 
tinued the report. 

My Hat ! 

ill : What does the saying 


J 


Black as a hat mean ? 

Jack : Er—darkness that can 
be felt, 1 should think. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


© 


© 


O ld Sir Bruce, who lived 
at the Bury, was very 
lame and rheumatic and could 
only walk slowly with two 
sticks; but though he had 
a fine car Alan often met 
him hobbling about the lanes. 

One day, as Alan was 
passing tho Bury gate. Sir 
Bruce was trying to open it; 
it was difficult with his lame¬ 
ness, so Alan ran forward and 
held it open for him. The 
old man thanked him and 
asked his name, and after¬ 
wards whenever he and Alan 
met they saluted each other. 

“ Sir Bruce is my friend, 
Alan used to say. 

This evening Alan’s father 
had rung up to say he had 
unexpectedly to go to the 
Continent that night on busi¬ 
ness and asked Mummy to 


conic up to town and have 
dinner with him before lie 
left. It was two miles to the 
station, and when Alan’s 



He asked Alan his name 

mother rang up to order the 
only taxi in the village she 
was told it was out. 

“ Oh, dear ! ’’ she said. 
" What shall I do ? I cer¬ 


tainly haven’t time to walk to 
the station and catch that 
train. Perhaps Farmer Giles 
would drive me in his trap 1 " 

“ Shall I go and ask him ? ” 
said Alan. 

“ Yes, darling, please. And 
you’ll have to hurry. Tell 
Farmer Giles I want to catch 
the six o’clock train.’’ 

So Alan ran at top speed to 
tli6 Giles’s farm. 

Mrs Giles came to the door, 
and her face fell at his request. 
" There now,” she said, “ Giles 
would only have been too 
glad to oblige, Master Alan, 
but he’s away at market." 

As Alan panted home, 
feeling very disappointed, I10 
heard tho low purr of a car 
pulling up beside him. 

" Hello, Alan ! ” said a 
voice, " you arc in a hurry ! 


Alan’s Friend 

Can I give you a lift ? ” And 
Alan saw Sir Bruce’s face 
smiling down at him from the 
big car. 

" Oh yes, please,” said 
Alan. “ At least, could you 
possibly take Mummy to the 
station ? She has to meet 
Daddy for dinner because, 
you see, lie’s going abroad 
tonight. And the village 
taxi's out and s'o’s Farmer 
Giles’s trap.” 

“ Of course I will,”' said Sir 
Brucc. " Jump in, and we’ll 
soon have your mother at the 
station.” 

And when Alan’s mother 
thanked the old gentleman 
warmly, as they glided into 
the station-yard. Sir Bruce 
said that Alan had done him 
a kindness and lie was very 
glad to help her. 


64 That 

4|th Condiment 

gets all the tips” 



“It’s such an all-rounder. 
Pepper, mustard and salt — 
we always wait upon you at 
mealtimes, but nothing goes so 
well with everything — and 
everybody — as PI.P. Sauce, 
the 4th Condiment. What_ 
appetite it gives ! -4' 

What flavour! 

While as a diges¬ 
tive relish there is 
nothing to equal it. 

Lit tie won dor,then, 
that H.P. Sauce 
has become a 
habit . . and 4 
a jolly good 
one, too.” 



SAUCE) 

Buy some to-day — 9d. per Bottle. 



BREAKFASTS 


50,000 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to 
hungry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 

3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests ? 
R.S.V.P. to the Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt. 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall,Bromley St.,Commercial Rd.,Stepney,E.l. 


My daddy 
never forgets 
to bring home 


Give your 
family a treat 
this week-end. Take home 
good supply of these 


wholesome, refreshing and 
digestive peppermints. 


6d. 

per Qr. 

WARNING! 


l * .A They are not*Glacier > 

unless the name 

Beware of Imitations. Fox is on evErv ra!m ’ 
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